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Standardizing the Advertising 
Appropriation 
By Charles R. Stevenson 


Gen. Mgr., National Veneer 


Products Comma? (INDESTRUCTO BAGGAGE), 


Mishawaka, In 


UT of my experience I shall 

try to throw light upon the 
problem which the business man 
has to solve. 

The problem is a two-fold one: 
first, the establishment of a stand- 
ard of performance, and second, 
the introduction of methods by 
which the established standard can 
be met. 

The principles on which effi- 
ciency work are based are com- 
paratively simple. The first prin- 
ciple is that there are very few 
men who, left to their own ini- 
tiative, will exert the best efforts 
of which they are capable. The 
second is that there is some one 
best way of doing everything—a 
best way to approach a customer 
and a best way to handle an ad- 
vertising appropriation. The third 
principle is that the average man 
will respond to instructions, and 
to stimulation that is intelligently 
applied. 

How do these principles work 
out in practice? 

I have recently had occasion to 
organize a sales force for our 
company (which makes “Inde- 
structo Baggage”), and my first 
step was the establishment of a 
definite quota or standard for 
each of the salesmen whom we 
placed on the road. 

Each week the performance of 
each of our salesmen is expressed 
as a percentage of this standard, 
and a list of the percentage at- 
tained by each man, with his 


relative standing, sent to each of 


them. 
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It would surprise any one 
who is not familiar with this 
method of keeping track of the 
work of the salesmen to find with 
what interest these percentage ta- 
bles are regarded by the men. 
This definite method of measur- 
ing the results accomplished is im- 
portant not only. from the point 
of view of enabling us to know 
just what everyone is doing, and 
sO measuring their comparative 
work, but it is also vitally neces- 
sary in connection with the next 
step in the application of efficiency 
methods, namely, the reward. 

No man will work to his best 
advantage without incentive. To se- 
cure the best efforts from anyone 
it is necessary to make it worth 
his while to put forth his best 
efforts. In securing the increased 
efficiency from the pig-iron hand- 
lers, F. W. Taylor found it neces- 
sary to increase their pay from 40 
to 50 per cent, this increase being 
in proportion to the efficiency 
which they attained. 

I therefore believe that it is 
necessary to offer increased re- 
ward to the salesmen, the branch- 
house managers and the sales 
manager who secure increased ef- 
ficiency in proportion to the effi- 
ciency which they attain. 

This can be easily worked out 
by having a certain standard sal- 
ary which the individual is paid 
in any case, this salary being in- 
creased by certain agreed-on per- 
centages as the percentages of ef- 
ficiency’ increase over certain 
standards. 











To make the example concrete, 
we will take the case of the sales- 
man whose quota is $1,000 a week 
and who is paid a “base” salary of 
$30 a week. Let us suppose that 
for every per cent of efficiency 
which he secures in excess of 100 
that one per cent be added to his 
salary. If he shall then succeed 
in selling $1,100 in a weék, his 
percentage of efficiency would be 
110, and he would receive for that 
week’s work $30 plus 10 per cent, 
or $33. Should this per cent of 
efficiency increase to 125, he would 
receive $30 plus 25 per cent, or 
$37.50. 

The question as to whether the 
increased salary shall begin at 100 
per cent or 75 per cent efficiency is 
one which can only be determined 
in the individual case, depending 
entirely upon the standard and 
other conditions subject to too 
much variation to deal with in a 
general way. 

There are, of course, many dif- 
ferent methods of applying the 
reward for increased efficiency, 
and the actual method employed 
can best be left to be determined 
when all of the individual circum- 
stances surrounding the case are 
known. 

I have, I think, in a brief way 
now shown how the principles of 
efficiency can be applied to the 
“closing” division of the sales de- 
partment. 


STANDARDS IN THE ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 

The same principles in a some- 
what modified form can be ap- 
plied to the advertising division. 
Here, as in the closing division, 
the first step is the establishment 
of a standard. 

In every business there is a cer- 
tain fixed margin between the 
cost of production and the selling 
price. Out of this margin must 
come the expense of the sales de- 
partment and the profit. 

The percentage assignable to the 
sales department must be divided 
between the advertising and clos- 
ing divisions of the sales depart- 
ment. A certain number of points 
of the gross margin represent the 
allowable amount for advertising. 

For instance, in a_ business 
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where the gross margin is 35 per 
cent, it would, I think, be reason. 
able to allow 10 per cent for the 
closing division. of the sales de. 
partment, 8 per cent for advertis. 
ing, 5 per cent for administration, 
leaving 10 per cent for the net 
profit. 

This standard percentage of ad- 


*vertising will, of course, vary with 


various businesses, but my point 
is that it should be pre-determined 
for every business. 

This standard having been de- 
termined, the next step is to fix 
the size of the appropriation, In 
a new business this must neces- 
sarily be more or less arbitrary. 
In an established business it can 
be based upon the amount of 
business done in previous years 
and the amount of business which 
has been determined upon as a 
standard for the sales department. 

The amount of the appropria- 
tion having been determined, and 
the percentage which the adver- 
tising should bear to the gross 
sales having been determined, it 
is obvious that the gross sales 
which the advertising appropria- 
tion is agreed on to produce is 
also determined. This becomes the 
standard by which the efficiency 
of the advertising division of the 
sales department is measured in 
the same way, as it is the stand- 
ard by which the closing division 
of the sales department is meas- 
ured. 

It is sometimes advisable to 
average this standard percentage 
over the three-year period and 
take advantage of the cumulative 
effects of the advertising. 

This method of standardizing an 
advertising appropriation is well 
illustrated by the experience of a 
firm of Canadian glove manufac- 
turers with whom I was closely 
associated some years ago. 


HOW GLOVE SALES RESPONDED TO 
THE PLAN 


We found, on checking over the 
sales department, the —natural 
sales ran about $150,000 a year. 
The study of the market and the 
production capacity of the fac- 
tory convinced us that the busi- 
ness could reasonably hope to 
market $500,000 or $600,000 worth 
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‘* How to decorate my home?” 
“What foods to prepare?” 
‘‘ What is the smartest style?”’ - 


‘‘ What are the newest dress 
accessortes?’’ 


Hundreds of thousands of women every 
month buy The Butterick Trio, (The 
Delineator, The Designer, The Woman’s 
Magazine,) to find authoritative answers 
to these questions as well as all others 
pertaining to the supplies and welfare 
of the home. 


These magazines direct the intelligent 
spending of money for a vast army of 
purchasers every month. 


Share in this. Tell these purchasers 
why they should buy your product. 
Couple the merits of your own goods 
with the prestige of these magazines. 
Advertise in 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 

estern Adv. Megr., Eastern Adv. Megr., 
ist National Bank Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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of its product yearly. We figured 
that it could not possibly develop 
this much business within the next 
year, but that it would require a 
three-year period to come up to 
the point in question. 

We estimated, therefore, that we 
should do about $250,000 the first 
year, $375,000 the second year and 
$500,000 the third year, making a 
total for the three years of a mil- 
lion and a quarter. 

Assuming that this particular 
business would spend an adver- 
tising appropriation of 8 per cent, 
we calculated that the total ad- 
vertising expenditures during the 
next three years could well run 
$90,000. We divided this into 
three equal parts of $30,000 each 
and placed our advertising on 
that basis. 

The results ran very close to 
the pre-determined standard. The 
first year’s business ran about 
$225,000, the second year’s busi- 
ness about $400,000 and the third 
year’s business about $550,000, 
making a total business for the 
three years of $1,175,000, and 
made the advertising cost about 
seven and seven-eighths per cent, 
which was appreciably better than 
100 per cent efficiency. 

This gives some idea of what I 
mean by the standardization of 
an advertising appropriation and 
what it should accomplish. 

I believe absolutely that an ad- 
vertising department, or the ad- 
vertising agency having the ac- 
count, should be held to a stand- 
ard in this way, and the results 
measured in this way as an effi- 
ciency percentage in relation to 
the standard. 

I believe, also, that the head of 
the department and the agency 
should be paid in proportion to 
the results accomplished. That is, 
if an agency succeeds in produc- 
ing results in excess of 100 per 
cent efficiency, it should be given 
a suitable bonus, and if the head 
of the advertising department suc- 
ceeds in producing results in ex- 
cess of the standard, he should 
also be given a suitable bonus. 

Thus we see that it is also pos- 
sible to apply the standard prin- 
ciple of efficiency to the advertis- 
ing as well as to the closing divi- 
sion of the sales department. 





Hall, General Manager Bifocal 
Company 


William P. Hall, for the past year 
sales manager of the American Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Mass., is now 
general manager of the One-Piece Bj. 
focal Company, of Indianapolis. Mr. 
Hall.was at one time with the Kryptok 
Sales Company, New York, and is wel] 
known among advertising men. 





Schlosser ‘Takes over ‘“C-N” 
Work 
Dr. J. M. Harriman recently re. 


signed as manager of the C-N depart. 
ment of the West Disinfecting Com. 
pany, New York, and his work has been 
taken over by W. Schlosser, who was 
handling the general advertising of the 
company. 


Skinner with Cyclecar Com- 
pany 


Frank W. Skinner, who for the past 
three years has been in charge of the 
Davenport, Iowa, office of the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency, is now associated 
with the Z'p Cyclecar Company as di- 
rector of sales and publicity. This com- 
pany is marketing a 600-pound automo- 
hile. 


Mitchel Will Address Ad Men 


The Daily Ad Men’s Club will hold 
its first d’nner of the season 1913-1914, 
at the Martinique Hotel, on Thursday 
evening, October 23, at 7.80 o’clock. 

The following have consented to ad- 
dress the club: Hon. John Purroy 
Mitche'; Clarence J. Shearn, Joseph H. 
Appel, F. Irving Fletcher. 





Spiller Joins McBee Company 


Cary! F. Spi'ler, advertising manager 
of John C. Lewis Co., Louisville, Ky. 
has resigned, effective October 15. Mr. 
Spiller will go with the A. E. McBee 
Company, s‘reet car advertising, and 
will have charge of the d'strict com 
posed of Louisville, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and’ Nashville. 


Woodley Leaves “Certain-teed” 
Roofing 


Tames C. Woodley, manager of the 
sales promotion and advertising. depart- 
ments of the Géneral Roofing Company 
(Certa‘n-teed Roofing) St. Louis has 
resigned. Mr. Weod'ey has not an- 
nounced his new connection. 


Gilmore - Greenlaw, 
Consolidation 


The Fort Greenlaw Company and the 
Gilmore Advertising Service. both of 
Memphis, Tenn., have been  consoli 
dated and wi!l hereafter be known 
as the Gilmore Greenlaw Advertising 
Agency. 





Memphis 
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When A Large Advertiser 
Writes — 


“Without any solicitation on your part, we de- 


sire to say that our advertising in ‘Needlecraft’ 
has been more satisfactory than in any other 
publication” 


—don’t you think it’s time to do some 
thorough, sound investigating? 


“Needlecraft” is the popular priced fash- 
ion magazine that is read by the housewives 
in the small town homes. It is the magazine 
that keeps these women posted on, and 
which shows them how to accurately reproduce, the 

‘latest styles in dress, millinery, fancy needlework 
and household decorations best suited to their en- 
vironments. 


It has a 750,000 selling power, multiplied 
by five—the number of persons in the average family 
for which the woman “Needlecraft” reader does 
most of the buying. 


Besides affording an enormous selling power, 
“Needlecraft” is cheaper for advertisers to use and 
keep track of than many publications having the 
same aggregate circulation. 

Offering as it does, the advantages of convenience, 
economy and unusual productivity, doesn’t “Needlecraft” 
appeal to you as a medium that you should begin to use 
at once? 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Company 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 








Unfair Trading by Refilling Genu- 
ine Packages with Spurious Goods 






By E. S. Rogers 


Of the Chicago Bar, Lecturer at the Univ. of Michigan 


HERE is no legal difficulty in- 

volved in this species of un- 
fair trading. Anyone indulging in 
it is guilty of a commonplace, 
clumsy, vulgar fraud. 

The only trouble is in the detec- 
tion of the offense. The defend- 
ants are sometimes persons of lit- 
tle consequence and no morality, 
restaurant and saloon keepers, 
sodawater dispensers, barbers and 
the like who, when setting up in 
business, buy a bottle or two of a 
reputable article which, as the sup- 
ply is consumed, without obliterat- 
ing the genuine labels, are refilled 
with imitation goods. The original 
bottle, like Fortunatus’ purse, is 
inexhaustible. The makers of Lea 
& Perrins Sauce, Pinaud’s Hair 
Tonic, Horlick’s Malted Milk and 
other well-known articles are con- 
tinually subjected to this sort of 

. fraud, which is dangerous and in- 

sidious and almost impossible to 
detect. The pfrate carefully re- 
tains in his own possession the 
decoy genuine bottle, from which 
he dispenses and the defrauded 
purchaser has only his sense yf 
taste or smell to safeguard his 
pocketbook. 

Usually the evidence submitted 
to counsel, when it is attempted to 
stop this sort of substitution, is 
little more than a well- grounded 
suspicion that it is going on. 
Fraud of this kind is dangerous 
because it reacts immediately and 
seriously on the reputation of the 
genuine article. A man goes to a 
soda fountain and asks for a glass 
of Horlick’s Malted Milk. He is 
served out of a Horlick’s Malted 
Milk dispensing bottle with a sub- 
stitute which looks like Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. If he notices any 


difference in the taste he attrib- 
utes it to deterioration in the qual- 
ity of the genuine, and instead of 
_keeping away in future from that 
particular store he says to himself : 
“Horlick’s Malted Milk is not as 

Copyright, 
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good as it used to be; I will try 
something else next time.” 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is used 
simply as an illustration. The in- 
jury is the same in the case of any 
article dispensed to the public out 
of a distinctive package where the 
consumer does not get possession 
of the package. The results are 
frequently very far-reaching. 

The Sealshipt Oyster System a 
number of years ago st tarted ona 
campaign of advertising based 
upon the assumption that if the 
public could get oysters without 
adulteration, floating or preserva- 
tives, those oysters would be sufh- 
ciently: superior in quality to the 
common kind to create and keep 
an enormous business for any con- 
cern which would be able to de- 
liver such oysters to the consumer, 
Thereupon there was devised an 
elaborate system of inspection, 
grading and packing, a complete 
system of carriers from the pro- 
ducer through the jobber to the 
retailer so that the retailer se- 
cured in original sealed packages 
the best oysters without any 
chance of adulteration or manipu- 
lation. 


SOMETHING OVERLOOKED 


The Sealshipt company appat- 
ently had taken every precaution 
at every step except one. The re- 
tailer was furnished with com- 
plete and elaborate dispensing re- 


ceptacles which were distinctive 
and which identified Sealshipt 
Oysters, but no means were de- 


vised by which the retailer was 
prevented from selling any old 
oysters to the public out of the 
Sealshipt container, and there was 
no way for the Sealshipt company 
to tell whether what was. sold as 
Sealshipt Oysters out of the Seal- 
shipt container were in fact oys- 
ters which had been so carefully 
safeguarded from their origin to 
the retailer or whether they were 
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_ting his act has never been heard of. 





SCRI BNERS 


The Christmas Number 


An institution in the best homes of 
the country —in every way the very 
best issue of the year—the very best 





each year for twenty-seven years 
the biggest seller—the most widely 
read — the longest lived. An adver- 


tiser in the Christmas Scribners regret- 
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an inferior product dumped into 
the container at the last moment 
by the dealer. It was found as a 
practical question that it was im- 
possible to catch the substituter 
unless some one was on hand when 
the substitution was actually made 
and could testity that with his 
own eyes he saw a dealer put into 
the Sealshipt retail dispensing con- 
tainer oysters which were not 
Sealshipt Oysters, which gets back 
to the original proposition,—the 
law is plain enough that the sale of 
a substituted product out of a 
genuine container is unlawful and 
will be stopped when proof can be 
furnished that it is being done. 

As a general thing this proof 
can be only of three kinds, (a) 
where witnesses testify that they 
have in fact seen the accused deal- 
er fill a genuine package with spu- 
rious goods and sell these spu- 
rious goods from the genuine 
package; (b) where it is possible 
to detect the difference between 
the genuine and spurious by analy- 
sis and witnesses can testify that 
they procured from the accused 
dealer the suspected package and 
its contents, and an analysis shows 
the contents spurious; or (@) 
where a portion dispensed from 
the suspected package is preserved 
and analyzed and is spurious. 

No other testimony is really 
worth much. Suppose a dozen 
men testify that they went to a 
certain. saloon and asked for a 
drink of Greeh River Whiskey, 
that the bartender passed them 
glasses and a bottle bearing a 
Green River label, that they 
poured out drinks and consumed 
them, and that the whiskey dis- 
pensed did not taste like Green 
River Whiskey, and in their opin- 
ion was not Green River Whiskey. 
The bartender, the proprietor of 
the saloon and all his assistants 
swear that they never sold out of 
a Green River bottle anything but 
Green River Whiskey, and that 
the particular bottle testified to by 
the complainant’s witnesses con- 
tained Green River Whiskey. The 
result is that the sense of taste 
of a number of people is set up 
against the positive statements of 
others and the sense of taste is al- 
most always discomfited. 
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Suppose again there is a gus. 
picion that a certain soda dispen- 
ser is substituting a spurious prod- 


uct when Hires’ Root Beer jg 
asked for. Witnesses are pro- 
duced by the complainant, who 
testify that on such and such a 
day they went to defendant's 
place, asked for Hires’ Root Beer, 


were served with something 
which, in their opinion, was not 
Hires’ Root Beer. This defend- 


ant has two grounds of defense 
open to him, that the witnesses 
are mistaken in their taste and 
what was furnished was Hires’ 
Root Beer, or the dispenser and 
half a dozen other witnesses, who 
were conveniently at hand, testify 
they remember the circumstance 
perfectly, that the witnesses came 
in and did not ask for Hires’ Root 
Beer, but asked for root beer 
simply. 

HOW ONE SUBSTITUTER WAS CAUGHT 


These illustrations serve to show 
the difficulty of proof in cases of 
this kind. At one of the large 
expositions within the last few 
years it was suspected that the 
concessionaire for soft drinks 
about the grounds was systemat- 
ically substituting a spurious prod- 
uct for Hires’ Root Beer. No one 
had any doubt that the substi- 
tuting was going on. The diffi- 
culty was of proving it. There 
were perhaps twenty of the de- 
fendant’s cases scattered about the 
exposition grounds, and it was ar- 
ranged that at precisely the same 
time three persons should present 
themselves at each stand and ask 
distinctly for Hires’ Root Beer. 
Each person had in his pocket a 
bottle big enough to hold the 
drink. Precisely at the appointed 
time they all presented themselves 
at the stands and all distinctly 
asked for Hires’ Root Beer. . The 
drinks were served and instead of 
drinking them each person pro- 
duced his bottle, placed it on the 
counter, poured the drink into it, 
sealed it up and went away. An 
analysis disclosed that in no case 
was Hires’ Root Beer furnished, 
and as a result of this team work 
the defendant was around the 
next morning with a full confes- 
sion and abject apology and prom- 
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The Boston Post 


Remarkable Gains in 


CIRCULATION 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


September, 1913, Average....... 436,585 
August, 1913, sy siendd’s oie eae ee. 
Gain in One Month........ 5,304 
BOSTON SUNDAY POST 
September, 1913, Average. .. 329,731 
Paste TOTS fm as — eats 315,177 
Gain in One Month........ 14,554 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Totals for the Nine Months Ending September 
30th in Papers Having Daily and 
Sunday Editions: 


Agate Lines 


TRS | an eM 4,369,573 
BOBTON: GIGDE oi0.0 io ooo ache va see 3,543,726 
Boston American 2... 05.5... 0: 3,298,565 
Boston Herald 2.05.66. sso 2,587,397 


Nine Months Nine Months 
1912 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 


Post Led Globe by........... 825,847 354,094 
Post Led American by....... 1,071,008 590,560 
Post Led Herald by.......... 1,782,176 1,775,932 








Compared with first nine months of last year, the Post 
shows a gain of 281,843 lines, the second paper a loss of 
189,910 lines, and the third paper a loss of 198,605 lines. 
The Post increased its overwhelming lead over the fourth 
paper. 











Classified advertising not included in above figures. 
It may properly be stated that the Boston Globe led in ge ape Adver- 


tising in Boston, and that added to its Display Advertising the Globe also 
ied in Total Advertising during the first nine months of 1918. 


IN LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
r ( FA BOSTON T IN FOREIGN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
oy pdcngs o DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
ING 


ee L DISPLAY ADVERTISI 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
KELLY-SMITH CO. Cc. GEO. KROGNESS 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York Marquette Building, Chicago 
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ises of reform which, as far as I 
know, were religiously carried out. 

The refilling of genuine pack- 
ages is really nothing but the oral 
passing off of one article in re- 
sponse to a request for another. 
The genuine package filled with 
spurious goods is simply a little 
touch to lend verisimilitude to the 
transaction. It is a representa- 
tion that the article contained in 
the package is the genuine stuff. 
The same representation can be 
F made without the use of the gen- 
uine package. It was so made in 
the Hires’ Root Beer case above 
referred to, and it is made in many 
other cases in similar fashion, 
sometimes merely by passing off 
without any comment a spurious 
product in response to a request 
for the genuine. This is enjoin- 
able. A housewife at a store who 
asks for Gold Dust Washing Pow- 
der is entitled to get it, and if the 
dealer passes out something else 
he has committed an actionable 
wrong for which the N. K. Fair- 
bank Company has redress in the 
courts. 

There are many cases involving 
this sort of fraud. Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons succeeded in stopping 
a retail grocer from selling, in re- 
sponse to a request for Sapolio, an 
article called Pride of the Kitchen. 
The Supreme Court itself has 
passed upon this question and sus- 
tained an injunction secured by 
the proprietor of Hunyadi Janos 
Water against Siegel Cooper Com- 
pany, restraining the passing off, 
in response to requests for Hun- 
yadi Janos, of any other water. 


IS ADVISABLE TO TAKE 
ACTION 


WHEN IT 


The problem in cases of this 
kind is nothing but a question of 
proof, but the proof is always dif- 
ficult. Enough instances of pass- 
ing off should always be obtained 
to negative the idea of casual 
blunder or honest mistake. It 
should be shown to be systematic, 
habitual and deliberate. It is 
never safe, in mv judgment, to 
proceed in these cases unless there 
are at least twenty cases of the 
passing off of one article for the 
other on different days, testified to 
by different people, and where pos- 
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sible the substitution should pe 
made in response to a written and 
not an oral order, because this, of 
course, at once destroys the con- 
tention so frequently made by de- 
fendants in these cases that the 
purchaser did not ask for the 
complainant’s specific article, but 
used some general designation 
which allowed the defendant to 
use his discretion as to what 
should be furnished. 

This sort of fraud is a most 
convincing argument for the ne- 
cessity of trade-marks and their 
use right through to the ultimate 
purchaser. Where a _ consumer 
knows the mark upon the genuine 
goods and is able unmistakably to 
identify and distinguish them from 
others of a similar kind, passing 
off cannot be practiced, because 
the mark is so conspicuously be- 
fore the consumer’s eye and so in- 
delibly impressed upon his mind 
that an attempt to pass: off any- 
thing else in place of the genuine 
article is bound to result in fail- 
ure. It is only in cases where 
from the nature of the article 
dealt in or the custom of the trade 
trade-marks cannot be used or are 
not used as they should be used, 
namely, to bridge the gap between 
retailer and consumer, that substi- 
tution and passing off are much 
indulged in or have any likelihood 
of success. 

This, I think, is demonstrated 
by the fact that this kind of fraud, 
which is about the most petty and 
contemptible of any, is most often 
practiced with respect to articles 
which get to the consumer in bulk 
and not in packages. 

Soda-fountain syrups, ingredi- 
ents of prescriptions and the like 
are the ones which suffer most. 
Perhaps in the case of prescrip- 
tions and in soda syrups it is not 
commercially feasible to use trade- 
marked and distinctive single-serv- 
ice packages or identify the article 
itself in some unmistakable way, 
but it is certainly feasible in the 
sale of many articles where such 
means of protection are not now 
used, and if they were used much 
of the substitution now prevalent 
could be avoided. Of course the 
single-service packages or the 
identification of the goods should 
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be so distinctive that there could 
be no possibility of mistake and 
no possible confusion with any 
other. The trade-mark or other 
identification upon them should be 
not only theoretically identifying 
but so in fact. 

Where a consumer is sufficient- 
ly interested by advertisements or 
otherwise to want any particular 
brand of goods and ask for it, he 
should in all fairness be furnished 
by the manufacturer of those 
goods means which would enable 
him to be certain that the product 
offered to him is the thing that he 
wants and not something else, the 
sale of which would enable an un- 
scrupulous dealer to make a few 
cents more profit. 

Cases of refilling and _ silent 
passing off or oral false repre- 
sentation are made possible in 
many cases by the failure of the 
producer adequately to identify his 
goods. Failure to get relief in 
the courts is not due to any defect 
in the law or any latitude allowed 
by the judges for this sort of 
fraud. These cases fail, when 
they do fail, because the complain- 
ant does not make out a case on 
the facts and does not sufficiently 
foresee and guard against the per- 
jury that is almost invariably the 
foundation of the defense. 


Page Ads Are Best, Says Short 


Floyd T. Short, of the Chicago office 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., was the 
guest of honor at the St. Louis Ad 
League lunch, October 8th. He spoke 
on “The Importance of the Space Unit 
in Advertising.” He quoted concrete 
examples to prove that page advertise- 
ments secured better results than the 
expending of a similar appropriation on 
smaller spaces. “Recently asked a 
prospective advertiser.” said ,he, ‘‘to 
name the largest advertisers in our 
publications, He mentioned all of our 
clients who used page advertisements, 
but could not recall some advertisers 
whose accounts with us ran much higher 
than the ones who used page space oc- 
casionally.” 

At this meeting it was decided to 
hold the weekly lunches at the City 
Club hereafter on Tuesdays, instead of 
Wednesdays. 


Olds in Political Work 


Nat M. Olds, formerly advertising 
manager of the Stein-Bloch Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., is now promoting the 
publicity of Marcus M. Marks, a can- 
didate for the presidency of Manhattan 
pa New York, on the Fusion 
ticket, 
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Says He Beats Government 
Showing 


INTERNATIONAL StocK Foop Company. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 10, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your September 4th issue we notice 
reference by Mr. Waldon Fawcett to 
mailing list of the U. S. Government, 
840,000, as second largest in the world. 

We do not know the number of 
names in the largest list, but we do 
know that we beat the S. Govern- 
ment list by a good safe margin. 

We have on. our filing and mailing 
cards the names of over two million 
farmers and stockmen who have writ- 
ten to us and asked for a picture of 
our - world-famous champion - stallion, 
Dan Patch 1:55, and in their requests 
they have told us how many heads of 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs they own, 
the name of the paper in which they 
saw our offer, and most of them stated 
how many acres of land they own. 

All this information is duly entered 
on each card and can be referred to 
at a moment’s notice. 

In addition to this, we are still re- 
ceiving many thousands of inquiries 
every year for pictures and books: about 
Dan Patch 1:55, and all giving the 
information stated above. 

We think this list will rank very 
close to the largest list in the world, 
and we feel absolutely sure that there 
never has been a farmer and stockmen 
list even approaching it as to number 
and specified information. 

In return for this list we have 
mailed a large, colored picture, free of 
advertising, or book, to every name, 
free and with postage prepaid, as per 
our advertised offers. 


We feel certain that Dan Patch 1:55 


stands alone in the history of the ad- 
vertising world, as having the power 
or popularity to help induce over two 
million farmers and stockmen to write 
and ask for his picture and give cer- 
tain personal property information, 
M. W._ SavaceE, 
Manager and Proprietor. 


Humphrey, President of Boston 
- Agents 


New officers of the Boston Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Association for the year 
1913-1914 are as follows: H. B. Humph- 
rey, president; A. W. Ellis, vice-presi- 
dent; E. D. Kollock, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Those who will serve on the board of 
directors are: J. W. Barher, H. F. Bar- 
ber, Guy Bancroft, J. W. Withington, 
P. F. O’Keefe, Franklin P. Shumway, 
D. J. McNichol: Allen H. Wood, M. V. 
Putnam. C. H. Tomer, C. Brewer 
Smith, E. J. Goulston, H. E. Ayers. 


Johnson Goes with Atlanta 
Agency 


Robert Johnson, for several years 
connected with the Chicago office of the 
American Sunday Monthly Magazine, 
has recent'y moved to Atlanta, Ga., 
where he has accepted a position with 
J. ©. McMichael, Inc. 
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Get to the consumer as well as to the dealer. 
You advertisers must “stand solid” with your 
dealers—but remember your dealer’s commer- 
cial existence depends upon his “standing 
solid” with his customers. 


Dealer influence is a help in merchandising. 
Consumer demand is a necessity. 

One of the great problems, we salesmen of 
space in the American Sunday Monthly Maga- 
zine have to solve, is the manner in which we 
can best prove to a prospective advertiser that 


sé 


we have “consumer demand.” 

We know we have ‘it—(our circulation 
growth proves that) but what nine advertisers 
out of ten demand is that we show them the 


” 


consumer “Magazine in hand 


One method of doing so has been to make a 
house to house canvass of our readers and get 
the information first hand. Another is to show 
from the reports of our agents that the Maga- 
zine is “delivered into the home.” 


W. T. McFadden, our dealer in Decatur, 
Illinois, in which town we sell in excess of 
2000 copies, demonstrates typically our appeal 
to “home consumption” when he writes: 

“We deliver only twenty-five copies to 
hotels.- The balance of my entire order is 
delivered to homes.” 


Decatur is a city of not more than 6000 
homes, and the American Sunday Monthly 
Magazine is delivered into more than one-third 
of them. 


A fair example of consumer concentration 
and consumer demand, we should sav—and we 
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have hundreds of towns in which our de- 
liveries are as they are in Decatur. 


We want advertisers to analyze the Ameri- 
can Sunday Monthly Magazine in a very seri- 
ous way. We have done so, and have proven 
by profitable demonstration to advertisers to 
whom we have sold space, that it is essentially 
a necessary publication. 


Manufacturers of trade-marked articles 
should desire a “short cut” to the consumer, 
under existing trade conditions. 


The American Sunday Monthly Magazine 
can introduce you to nearly two and a quarter 
millions of consumers—and it is a “straight 
over the threshold” delivery to man, woman 
and children of the house. 


Use the “dealer influence” publications—you 
must, but don’t forget that those “dealer in- 
fluence” publications produce “dealer in- 
fluence” through the creation of consumer 
demand in a million, two millions, of homes. 


What provides them with “dealer influence” 
provides us with “dealer influence” — 


Concentrated circulation in such quantity in 
each community as to create “consumer de- 
mand” sufficiently emphatic to enable a dealer 
to profitably carry your goods. 

December forms close October 25th. 


Circulation more than 2,000.000—Rate $6.00 
per line. 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ili. 
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Associated Farm Sapers 














S 
It sounds like an anomaly, but it is a fact that those papers which give less 
thought to rendering “service’ to the advertiser really serve his interests better. $ 
This is the reason. 
The publisher who, in his zeal to make advertising “pull,” begins to give the 
advertiser “‘editorial co-operation,” soon commercializes his columns to such an 
extent that it is obvious to the reader, who thereupon loses his confidence in the 1 


paper and in every message it carries. 
On the other hand, the publisher who edits his paper with nothing in view 
but the service it will render the reader soon commands his absolute confidence, ) 
and this is shared by every advertiser in the paper. 
This explains why certain sectional papers, long established, have become the 


premier agricultural mediums of the country. We have never forgotten for whom 
the paper is published. 


537,000 Farm F patillies 


Who believe what they read in their favorite paper. 
Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER, 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Supreme in Illinois. 
FARMERS’ GUIDE, 1889 
Huntington, Indiana, 
Supreme in Indiana. 





FARMER AND BREEDER, 1878 
Sioux City, Iowa, ASSOCIATED 
The Cream of Four States UW 

(lJa., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 

NEBRASKA FARMER, 1859 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Supreme in Nebraska. 

FARM AND RANCH, 1883 
Dallas, Texas, 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 1889 





s Angeles, California, 
Supreme in California. 


RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 


Los Angeles, California, 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen. 


THE RANCH, 1895 
Kent, Washington, 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 


Associated Farm Supers 


Chicago, St. Louis, : New York, _ 
Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Building, 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager. C. A. Cour; Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 
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Carter’s Explanation of 
Its New Campaign 





Statement of Reasons Behind “Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter’s Inx” Featured 
in New Copy—Aim to Make Ink 
Mean Carter’s Ink—Why Ink Is 
Hard to Advertise—Coupon Re- 
turns Are Heavy 





OW what is Carter’s Ink 

Company trying to do with 
this advertising?” some copy crit- 
ics asked when they saw the first 
ad in this new campaign just 
started. The ad, reproduced here, 
has qualities of oddity that in- 
stantly flagged attention, the more 
$0, as it signalizes the re- entry 
after ten years of a big house into 
the national field. Another item 
of interest is that ink is notori- 
ously hard to 
advertise 
—a point upon 
which most 
agency copy- 
writers are prac- 
tically agreed. 

1 of which 
makes the Car- 
ter’s Ink’s own 
statement 
of considerable 
interest. Fletcher 
W. Taft, the ad- 
vertising man- 
ager, in reply to 
a query from 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
said: 

ne cam- 

paign featuring a 

‘Mr. and Mrs. ¥ — 
Cantera. fax,’ S , 

which is just 
starting in the 
national medi- 
Uh s&s, wae 
prompted by the 
feeling that the 
time had come 
to reinforce or- 
dinary methods 
of expan- 
sion. The Car- 
ter’s Ink Com- 
pany thought 
that ink had 
been ‘ink’ long 
enough, and that 
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THE NEW CARTER TRADE FIGURES 





on top of a long and successful 
campaign with the dealers a con- 
sumers’ campaign could be so con- 
ducted that hereafter ‘ink’ in the 
minds of the public would mean 
‘Carter’s Inks.’ 

“But ink, metaphorically at 
least, is a pretty colorless article. 
Outside the laboratory there is 
nothing obvious or striking in the 
real superiority of a good ink 
over a’poor one. Though the sub- 
ject is full of interest it is suffi- 
ciently technical to require a 
foundation of special friendliness 
for an extended educational cam- 
paign. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Carter’s Inx 
came to the rescue. Little novelty 
bottles, one for red ink and the 
other for blue or black, constitute 
‘the whole show’ in this first 
ground-work campaign. ‘There is 
no talk of spe- 
cial goods, but 
just the happy 
introduc- 
tion of these lit- 
tle ‘Gloom De- 
stroyers. They 
are used widely, 
of course, as 
catchy head-lines 
for the printed 
space, and eye- 
catchers for the 
dealers’ win- 
dows. 

“But back of 
the amusing bot- 
tles is a care- 
fully thought- 
out scheme to 
make Jnx mean 
Inks and to 
make both mean 
Carter’s. After 
the consumer’s 
eye is used to 
seeing Carter’s 
Inx and Carter’s 
Inks together, he 
may find himself 
listening some 
fine day to a few 
concrete reasons 
why Carter’s 
Inks are best, 
not only as a 
diet for the Inx 
family, but for 
his own use. 
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“The plan is to furnish the Inx 
to the dealer for presentation to 
customers with purchases of more 
profitable packages of Carter’s 
inks, etc. Window displays are 
also furnished, and they tie up the 
dealer with the magazines. The 
responses have already been be- 
yond expectation, and are con- 
vincing evidence that merchants 
are as anxious to profit by a manu- 
facturer’s expenditure on ink as 
they are on any other line. 

“The forty-odd members of the 
company’s outside sales force have 
taken to the proposition like ducks 
to moisture, and the assistance in 
increasing orders and bringing 
around new customers has already 
been felt. 

“The present campaign will run 
through the year, to be followed 
probably by another along some- 
what different lines.” 

All last week coupons from this 
first advertising poured back to 
the company at the rate of 1,000 a 


day. 


Plan Which Makes Women 
Read Ads 


A number of Detroit grocers have 
joined hands in using a page advertise- 
ment in the Detroit Free Press. The 
group advertising idea is carried out by 
each concern using anywhere from five 
inches single column to 10 inches dou- 
ble column. The space is featured by 
a “Grocer’s Page Menu Contest.” <A 
first prize is $5, second, $3, and’ others 
are offered for the best menus submit- 
ted within four days following the pub- 
lication of the page. Every article men 
tioned in the menu subm-tted must_ be 
taken from the advertisements published 
on the page. In addition to the cash 
prizes a number of names are selected 
and printed on the page each time 
Those whose names appear are entitled 
to theatre tickets free. This scheme in 
duces every woman to read the page 
regularly. 


“Chocolate Week” in Buffalo 


The Niagara Chocolate Company, of 
Niagara Falls, New York. has_ started 
a campaign on its Falls Chocolates by 
holding a ‘‘Falls-Fort-Dipped Chocolate 
Week” in Buffalo. Special window dis- 
plays appeared throughout the city at 
the same time the newspaper advertis- 
ing appeared. The feature of the copy 
is an invitation to visit the white- 
enameled sunlit factory at Niagara Falls, 
which claims to be the only chocolate 
factory in the world open to visitors. 
Free souvenir packages are offered to 
every visitor. 
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How “Mazda” Used News. 
papers 
The National Lamp Works, Cleve. 


land, manufacturers of the Mazda Elec. 
tric Lamp, secured valuable pub.icity 
through a co-operative contest scheme 
to induce the public to count the Mazda 
Lamps in Newark, Ohio, Arcade. Man 
of the merchants in the Arcade had 
already installed Mazda Lamps, others 
had some Mazda lamps and some car. 
bon. 


Sixty dollars in prizes were offered 
to start the people talking and thinking 
about Mazda Lamps. The counting 


contest took place at night so the peo. 
o might realize the difference in the 
amps. One line of the advertising 
copy emphasized’ this point in counting 
lamps. It read: “Note the Difference 
between a carbon and a Mazda Lamp— 
on:y Mazdas count in the contest. 
Mazda Lamps make a white light, and 
the Carbon a yellow light. Carbon and 
Mazda Lamps may be seen side by side 
in the Arcade, so anyone can cae dis- 
tinguish the difference between them.” 

The winners of the prizes were given 
orders for the amount of ihe prizes and 
these orders were accepted by any Ar- 
cade merchant the same as cash. 

This feature kept the prize money 
in the Arcade and developed sales for 
the merchants. 

A coupon was printed at the bottom 
of the advertisement and spaces pro- 
vided for writing down the number of 
lamps found’ in each store. here were 
also spaces for the contestant’s name 
and address, which furnished Arcade 
merchants with a live list of people in- 
terested in the Arcade stores. 

The contest was annovnced in a half- 
page advertisement placed at the top of 
the page. 


Taylor Companies Readjust 
Advertising Department 


As a result of the resignation of 
M. A. Pollock, advertising manager of 
the Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. +» as noted in last 
week’s Printers’ InK, the fo!low ng 
changes have been made in the Roches- 
ter organization: Hereafter the direct 
advertising will be under the super- 
vision of F, A. De Voll, of the Taylor 
Companies. F. M. Herrick, sa'es man 
ager of the Taylor Brothers Div’'sion. 
will direct all house-organs and other 
publications issued by the companies. 


Springfield, O., Organizes Ad 
lub 
The Advertising Club of SpringSeid. 


Ohio, was organized October 2 wit 
sixty-two charter members. H. S. .Mc- 


Savaney, of the Elwood Myers Com 
pany, is president of the new organiza 
tion, and Wilbur M. Faulkner. of the 
Springfield 
tary. 


Commercial Club, is secre- 
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The Plan’s the Thing in 
Offering Something Free 





How One Offer Brought in Sixteen 
Thousand Dollars of Business— 
The Difficult Art of Giving 
Something Away in the Techni- 
cal Field—Devices That Have 
Been Originated 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


]®. City Hall Park, New York 
City, there is a fountain which 
during the summer months, espe- 
cially at the noon hour, is often 
the scene of a striking example 
of “careless distribution.” 


Here, wadir:g waist-deep in the 


water, gather a collection of 
urchins fighting and diving for 
the pennies which are tossed into 
the fountain by a crowd of 
amused onlookers who have noth- 
ing better to do. 

As an example of waste and 
thoughtless distribution the spec- 
tacle is unique; yet very much the 
same kind of exhibition is being 
constantly given by advertisers 
who are as careless as to what 
they give away in their advertis- 
ing, and how they ofier it, as the 
City Hall Park crowd is of the 
distribution of its coin. 

The practice of giving some- 
thing away in advertisements, in 
the shape of a catalogue, booklet, 
sample or souvenir, is, under the 
right condition, productive of 
much good. The:»trouble is, how- 
ever, that in many cases its effi- 
ciency is marred by the thought- 
less indifference of the advertiser 
as regards the purpose to be ac- 
complished by the offer. Too 
often the possibilities that lie in 
the distribution of the subject of- 
fered are lost sight of, and in- 
stead of being made the main is- 
sue the opportunity to do the big 
thing is lost by merely tacking the 
offer on, like the last knot in the 
tail of a kite. And vice versa, an 
offer whose relative place of im- 
portance is logically fixed at a 
point considerably lower down the 
scale often gets the spot-light— 
but not always the box-office re- 
ceipts. 

There will be less waste and bet- 
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ter results when advertisers ask 
themselves these questions before 
making promiscuous offers in 
their advertisements of free sam- 
ples, catalogues, souvenirs, etc. 

1. What do I want this dis- 
tribution to accomplish? 

2. Will the thing I have to offer 
accomplish this desired result? 
In other words, is it of sufficient 
strength to achieve the purpose? 
Does it fit? 


3. Is the purpose I have in mind 


important enough to warrant fea- 
turing the distribution of this 
thing as the main point of the ad- 
vertisement, or is the proper 
standing of the offer a subordi- 
nate one? 

4, What will be the effect upon 
the recipient? Will he be disap- 
pointed? 

Questions like these, if carefully 
thought over and answered, will 
increase the efficiency of many a 
campaign of advertising, start 
many a new campaign along the 
right track and curtail wastes 
which otherwise might easily 
exist. 

A DEFINITE PLAN FOR GIVING 


As a good example of what can 
happen when a subject is offered 
with a definite plan in mind let us 
take up the story of how a little 
book of blue prints, issued by the 
Fitchburg Machine Works, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., dug up $16,185 
worth of new business, through 
13 advertisements, at a cost for 
advertising space of $663. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works 
manufacture a machine tool called 
the Lo-swing Lathe. Without 
going into technicalites, this is a 
specialized machine designed for 
turning shaft work in machine 
shops. On work of this character 
it accomplishes results by em- 
ploying from two to six cutting 
tools, working simultaneously on 
a single piece. It is this tooling 
arrangement, or set-up, which 
holds the greatest interest for the 
possible user, and for this reason 
the company has always made ita 
practice in its advertising to in- 
vite readers to submit drawings 
or blue-prints of their work for a 
set-up and guaranteed time figure. 
Upon receipt of these drawings a 
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_ “What Can It Save Me?” 
Is The First Question Asked 


Aud it is » narurad question, i 
Deserving of an honest answer, carefully 
prepared, ¥ 
Hence, the reason for the Sy~mieg Efficiency i 
aod Production Deparment, mamtained to give 
youcxart facts and figures regarding the tin 
and cost of shaft work handled on the Syoueg 
Lathe, 
Send us your blue prints or drawings and let 
ave together over your preposition. Hf we H 
it necessary we will actually turn a special i 
piece ow the Seog, following your drawings 
exactly. im order to give you the absolutely 
correct figures. 


Write for a free copy of ove B-UE PRINT ROOK 
showing actual set-ups of work performed. 


Fitchburg Machine Works 
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FIG. 1—DROPPED IN FAVOR OF FIG. 2 


tooling set-up is laid out to han- 
dle the individual case and the 
time for production figured. 

Naturally, during the course of 
business, the manufacturers of 
the Lo-swing Lathe accumulated 
a large number of very interesting 
and instructive blue-print set-ups, 
and it was decided to gather to- 
gether a number of the best ones, 
reduce them and bind them intoa 
little blue-print booklet for free 
distribution among possible users 
of the machine. This booklet, in- 
expensive, and in fact roughly 
prepared, was in fact nothing ex- 
cept a bound collection of blue 
prints, uninteresting to the layman 
but a thing of vital interest to 
factory managers, production 
men, shop superintendents, fore- 
men, etc. To them the booklet 
represented the next best thing to 
an actual machine demonstration 
in their shop, and the problem 
was to place it in as many inter- 
ested hands as possible. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works 
had always been consistent adver- 
tisers, reaching the field through 
specialized mediums, and the ex- 
periment was made of using their 
regular weekly advertising space 
in American Machinist to distrib- 
ute the blue-print booklet. Figure 
No. 1 shows the regular style of 











advertising, which was dropped 
for thirteen consecutive weeks jp 
favor of a series written solely on 
the book. Figure 2 shows a typ. 
ical advertisement picked at ran- 
dom from the thirteen. A coupon 
was used merely for the purpose 
of making the request easy, and 
the copy aimed to place a real de- 
sire for the book in the mind of 
every reader. 

What the results were have al- 
ready been partly told. Seven 
hundred and sixty coupons were 
received asking for the “Blue 
Print Book on Multiple Tool 
Turning.” Sixteen thousand one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars’ 
worth of orders came in to the com- 
pany at a cost for space of $663; 
the volume of increased business 
being directly traceable to. the 
carefully laid plan of giving away 
the right thing where it would do 
the most good. 

M. A. Coolidge, president of the 
company, in discussing the scheme 
has this to say: 

“Every coupon which came in 
received the most careful atten- 
tion and we followed each name 
up closely at a greater expense. 
perhaps, than the ordinary inquiry 
is handled. Every man who wrote 
for a blue print book received a 
letter which told him that the lit- 





FIG. 2—DREW REQUESTS HEAVILY 
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You Cannot Cover the Northwest 
without using Northwest Farmstead 


T is fairly earning its title as the Leading Farm 

, Weekly of the Northwest, for. it has proved 

a record-breaking result producer for adver- 

tisers who are known nationally as among the 
shrewdest in the land. 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD is the North- 
western edition of the five ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES, and reaches the biggest and best 
farmers, and with its 


100,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


offers advertisers unusual opportunities: in this fast 
developing region. 


The best farmers subscribe to NORTHWEST 
FARMSTEAD because of its value to them in 
their business of farming. They have the same 
confidence in its advertising as in its reading col- 
umns, because of our guarantee that all our.adver- 
tisers are thoroughly reliable. There is ‘exceptional 
purchasing power in this circulation. 











Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this lead- 
ing Farm Weekly “f ‘the Northen -NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
601 Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1209 People’s Gas Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 908 Candler Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St 
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One Year Of It 


Today marks the end of my 
first year as General Manager 
of P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


In a half dozen announce- 
ments I shall try to tell just 
what this year has meant to 
Collier’s Weekly and the Col- 
lier business. 


—just why the 645,500 circu- 
lation of today is such a tre- 
mendously better buy for the 
advertiser than the 530,000 
circulation which was sold one 
year ago 
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~——at the same rate. 


The first announcement will 
be called “Because It was 
Right.” 


Wh Cian. 


Vice President and General Manager 





Branch Offices of P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Atlanta Washington Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit Indianapolis 
Kansas City Louisville Memphis Milwaukee New Orleans 
Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence St. Louis 

St. Paul San Francisco Syracuse New York Dallas 


Portland Newark Minneapolis —_‘Tvronto Wheeling 
Baltimore 
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erature for which he asked was 

being sent under separate cover. 

We also asked him to state his po- 
sition in his company, and en- 
closed a stamped and addressed 
envelope for his reply. In this 
manner we secured, aside from 
the actual business closed, a valu- 
able mailing list which we are 
busy working.” 

While we are about it let us 
briefly analyze this mailing list 
and learn.a little more about how 
this free distribution of booklets 
was divided. 

WHERE THE GIFT WENT 

Careful compilation of the 760 
inquiries, according to classifica- 
tion of position held by those who 
asked for the book, gives the di- 
vision as follows: Proprietors 
and managers, 166; superintend- 
ents and master mechanics, 240; 
foremen, 204; designers and 
draughtsmen, 63; toolmakers, 5; 
machinists, 41; unknown, 41. 

Looking at it from another 
angle 159 different industries were 
represented, the distribution being 
divided among 40 states and 331 
cities and towns. 

When it comes to giving away 
samples through advertising the 
field to which the appeal is made 
has a great deal to do with the 
reception of the offer and the 
wording, in the advertisement, of 
the invitation. 

An offer of a free sample of a 
product, made to the general field, 
is read by a class of possible 
buyers who are independent. By 
this is meant that the reader of a 
general magazine who writes for 
a free sample of shaving soap, for 
example, does not have to stop 
and think what effect his act of 
writing may have upon some- 
body higher up. There are only 
two concerned in the transaction, 
he and the concern making the 
offer. 

On the other hand, a somewhat 
different condition exists where 
the appeal is made to a specialized 
field, such as the technical one. 
Here, the offer of a free sample of 
piston- rod packing, for instance, 
is read in the advertising section 
of his technical paper by the engi- 
neer in charge of a power plant who 
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looks to his employer for his job. 
Such a reader is often deterred 
from writing by the fear that the 
concern making the offer will take 
the matter higher up in their fol- 
low-up and annoy the man in the 
big leather chair. Instead of 
being a matter between two the 
affair is likely to assume a tri- 
angle. 

This fear has been brought 
about by the practice of some con- 
cerns which make it a point to car- 
ry things over the héad of the 
man making the original inquiry. 


FIG. 38—-OVERDREW THE SUPPLY 


While of course the mere fact of 
sending for a free sample, or tak- 
ing up any other legitimate offer 
is open and aboveboard, there are 
many men, responsible to others 
for their position, who desire to 
carry on a quiet personal inves- 
tigation of a product before mak- 
ing a report or requisition to the 
“old man.’ 

For this reason a free offer, 
made to such a class of readers, 
should be so worded as to banish 
the. fear that there is a string at- 
tached, 


TACTICS OF ONE CONCERN 


_ A certain concern advertising 
in one of the leading technical 
publications gets around this point 
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very nicely by adopting the fol- 
lowing policy. The sample is 
sent, as promised, together with 
the usual letter and printed liter- 
ature. A second follow-up fol- 
lows the first, but in the third fol- 
low-up letter the prospective 
buyer is asked whether he would 
have any objection to a letter 
being sent to his employer calling 
attention to the fact that he has a 
wide-awake man in his engine 
room who is looking after his 
employer’s best interests, and ask- 


FIG. 4—‘“‘FREE,”” BUT YOU MUST PAY THE 
POSTAGE 


ing him to speak to his engineer 
about the policy of ordering. 

Such a letter shows the man 
who is being followed up that the 
concern to which he wrote re- 
spects his wishes and is not try- 
ing to “put one over on him.” In 
many cases permission is given to 
write the letter suggested, as con- 
ditions differ, and sometimes a 
letter to an employer is a real help 
in getting through a requisition 
besides being a boost for the em- 
ployee mentioned. 

It is sometimes better policy to 
sell a thing than it is to give it 
away. 

Greene, Tweed & Co.,. manufac- 
turers of the Rochester Auto- 
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matic Lubricator, had in their 
possession 550 “Engineers’ Man- 
uals,” vest-pocket size, containing 
their advertisement in the back, 
which they wished to distribute 
where they would do the most 
good. It was decided to offer these 
little handbooks to the readers of 
Power, in which publication they 
carried advertising space. 

Their original intention was to 
make the offer a free one, but upon 
second consideration a charge of 
ten cents for each book was sug- 
gested in order to confine the dis- 
tribution to engineers who really 
wanted the information contained 
in the manual. The handbook was 
well worth placing a money value 
upon, and an advertisement was 
prepared accordingly. 

Figure No. 3 shows the ad that 
ran. It will be noticed that no 
particular display was given to 
the manual, considerably over half 
the advertising space being de- 
voted to the Rochester Lubrica- 
tor. 

The morning after the advertise- 
ment appeared 24 inquiries were 
received. Approximately 250 book- 
lets were sold the first week, the 
final total number of requests 
being 1,200, secured from the one 
announcemert. As only 550 books 
were on hand 600 more were hur- 
riedly ordered to meet the de- 
mand. 

It is also interesting to note that 
over 15 per cent of the letters re- 
quested information about Roch- 
ester Lubricators in addition to 
sending stamps for the booklet. 

Whether a greater number of 
books could have been distributed 
by offering them entirely free is 
a question. The fact remains, 
however, that placing a money 
value on them no doubt enhanced 
their value in the estimation of 
those who read the advertisement. 
And, also, all obligation on the part 
of the recipient ended when he 
had paid his dime. If the books 
had been offered free of all charge 
those who received them would 
have retained a certain feeling of 
obligation, unless this point. were 
very carefully handled in the copy. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, in their advertisement as 
shown by Figure 4, make a very 
tempting offer in illustration and 
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Reasonable 
Advertising 


The adroit writer of short stories has a 
familiar trick of flattering his readers by 
leaving something to their reasoning power. 


He doesn’t tell us that David became 
very wealthy and leave us to guess the business 
strokes that led to prosperity. He pictures 
his hero as a keen operator, depicts a suc- 
cessful money-making transaction, and gives 
us the pleasant task of guessing the future. 


We all like to use our own reasoning. 


Advertising copy may create a favorable 
attitude by a somewhat analogous method. 


Tell the reader that your article is “best,” 
or “greatest,” without stating the reasons 
why, and he will not bother to guess the 
reasons, nor believe the assertion. 


But tell him precisely what qualities it 
has, how you make it, what it has done, 
and he instinctively makes comparisons for 
himself, and says, ‘‘Why, that seems to be 
the best yet.”’ 


By telling him, not shat it has merit, 
but what merits it has, you have enlisted 
the favoring force of his own reasoning. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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headlines. The headline, how- 
ever, is slightly misleading, for 
upon reading further we find the 
following directions: “Send us 
your name and address and the 
name and the address of your 
grocer with 10 cents (stamps or 
coin), the cost of postage and 
packing only. We will send you 
this Sunshine ‘Revelation Box’ 
containing the biscuits shown 
here, free.” 

Of course this offer is legiti- 
mate, as the consumer is not 
charged for the biscuits, yet in 
reality the samples are earned 
and their postage paid for. 

In contrast to this offer is the 
one made by the Baker Import- 
ing Company in their advertise- 
ment on Barrington Hall Coffee. 
A trial can is offered free if the 
reader will “Send us your gro- 
cer’s name and we will send you 
a trial can of Barrington Hall, 
enough to make six cups of de- 
licious coffee.” 

In this case the consumer is 
not required to pay postage, the 
name of the grocer being suffi- 
cient. 

Ingram’s Toilet Specialties of- 
fer a choice, in their advertising, 
of the way to secure a free box 
of samples. “Write us yours and 
your druggist’s name and address 
and receive through him, free, our 
box of samples. Or enclose 10c. 
and we will mail them direct.” 

The consumer can thus choose 
between giving up the name of 
his dealer or receiving the sam- 
ples direct, upon receipt of post- 
age. 

It is only natural that the offer 
to give something away, in gen- 
eral advertising, should be more 
restricted than in the field of 
specialized advertising, for the 
reason that in making an appeal 
for a specialized product to a 
specialized class of readers there 
is’ practically no waste. The chief 
problem in giving away some- 
thing to technical readers lies in 
inducing requests, while in gen- 
éral advertising a closer guard 
must be kept as to “who gets it.” 
When Bill Jones, power-plant 
engineer, opens his technical pa- 
per and writes for a free sample 
of packing offered therein, the ad- 
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vertiser need not worry as to 
whether the sample is going di- 
rect, where it will do the most 
good. 

On the other hand, the manu- 
facturer who advertises a free 
sample can of varnish, to the 
general field, must accept the 
possibility that somebody’s little 
Willie will write for the can and 
paint his express wagon with the 
contents. 

To offer something free in an 
advertisement is a matter which 
calls for serious consideration. 
There is scarcely anything in ad- 
vertising which is more common 
than the free offer of booklet or 
sample. By considering the prop- 
osition wisely it is possible for 
many advertisers to lift their 
offers above the commonplace 
and rival the Fitchburg Machine 
Works in doing the right thing in 
the right way. 


Creske Hauds Wooltex 
Advertising 





Henry H. Creske has ben appointee 


og manager of 

Co. (manufacturers of Wooltex), Cleve- 
land, O. 

A. W. Newman, formerly advertising 
manager for H. Black & Co., who has 
been conducting a business Chautauqua 
for retail merchants in Cleveland, is 
now associated with the sales depart- 
ment of Black & Co. He will devise 
plans for the purpose of helping re- 
tailers to get the greatest possible benefit 
from Wooltex advertising. 


St. Paul Criers’ New Officers 


F. G. Stutz, of the West Publishing 
Company, was elected president of the 
Town tiers of St. Paul at the first 
regular meeting of the 1913-14 season 
on October 1. 

Other officers for the coming season 
are: Vice-President, J. Clair Stone, 
Elk Laundry; secretary, C. H. Greene, 
S. Greve Agency; treasurer, Fred 
Trautz, Guiterman Brothers. 


Shanks with Class Journal 
Company 


Charles B. Shanks, formerly general 
sales manager of the Kelly-Springfield 





“ Motor Truck Company, Springfield, O., 


is now connected with the business de- 
partment of the Class Journal Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago, publish- 
ers of The a and Motor Age. 





Byron B. Cesatiendl formerly of the 
New York office of the Progressive Re- 
tailer, has gone to Atlanta to become 
business manager of that publication, 
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T, P. A. Wants Standard Cata- 
logues 


At the first fall meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Assoc.ation held at the 
Hotel Martinique, New York, last 
Thursday, a report recommending 6x9 
and 8%4x11 as standard sizes for cata- 
logues and bulletins was unanimously 
adopted, together with the recommenda- 
tion that 9x12 be urged as a ‘standard 
size for technical trade papers. 

It was the feeling among those pres- 
ent that this action pcm go a long 
way toward increasing the effectiveness 
of a technical catalogue. Under exist- 
ing conditions, catalogues of all shapes 
and sizes, ranging from 8x5 to 11x14, 
make filing difficult and encourage mis- 
placing catalogues, instead of preserving 
them. But it was felt that when an 
influential body like the T. P. A., com- 
prising as it does the advertising man- 
agers of many of the most prominent 
firms in the field, issues catalogues of a 
standard size, which are easy to file 
and convenient to handle, other manu- 
facturers will naturally follow suit, and 
this literature will be filed away in 
bookcases for future reference. 

In urging the adoption of the report, 
0. C. Harn, advertising manager of the 
National Lead Company, stated that the 
committee had made considerable effort 
to get in touch with other associations 
working along this line, in consulting 
paper houses and in general investiga- 
tion work and there need be no hesi- 
tancy about adopting the report. 
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As chairman of the temporary com- 
mittee of circulation auditing, Mr. Harn 
announced that his committee would 
meet in New York on October 27 to 
arrange for a permanent bureau of 
audits, and the committee of trade pro- 
motion with the dealers reported that 
it expected shortly to be able to make 
some ‘definite recommendations as to 
how the manufacturer of the technical 
product could work closer to the dealer. 

Following the committee reports the 
speakers of the evening weré intro- 
duced by F. J. Low, vice-president of 
the association, and the subject of ‘“‘How 
to Promote the Sale of a _ Technical 
Product Through the Dealer” was dis- 
cussed by C. T. Logan, S. C., Beckwith 
Special Agency; H. L. Bean, New York 
manager, _Addressograph Company; 
Louis Pelletier, Eastern manager, 
Machinery; Wallace C. Richardson; 
Carroll S. Dunning, president, Displays 
Company; Albert Zimmerman; Ro ¥. 
Soule, editor, Hardware Age, and Don- 
ald G. Ross, —- Associated Bill 
Posters Pro. Company. In the absence 
of Geo. H. Griffiths, of Hardware Age, 
has. H. Mann read his paper. 
“Paper” will be the subject of the 
next meeting on November 13 


George B. David & Co., of New York 
and Chicago, have been appointed gen- 
eral advertising representatives of the 
Montgomery, Ala., Daily Times and of 
the Alabama Times, a weekly news- 
paper of the same city. 
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Business 





An Interesting Chapter in the 
Training of Its Own Sales and 
Office Force by the International 
Harvester Company — How the 
Need for a New House-Organ 
Was Discovered 





By Douglas Malcolm 
Of the International Harvester Co. of 
America 
WHEN big business under- 
takes to do big things in a 
big way, its biggest problem 
usually begins at home. This may 
be accounted for perhaps because, 
very similar to political parties, 
it must mold its organization be- 
fore it can expect its organiza- 
tion to mold the public. 

When the steel companies and 
others first began their memorable 
campaigns for the welfare of their 
employees, they met their chief 
difficulties not with the stock- 
holders, who paid the bills, but 
with the superintendents and fore- 
men, who resented the increase 
in the overhead charges, and with 
the men themselves, who were the 
beneficiaries, because safety devices 
and safety rules interfered slight- 
ly with their productiveness. 

In the same way, when the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of 
America decided that it could les- 
sen its selling expensts by going 
to the farmer more regularly with 
letters and less frequently with 
salesmen, it met its chief opposi- 
tion from those who profited most 
directly when the sales were 
larger and the ratio of expenses 
less. 

When two years. ago it further 
made up its mind that in addition 
to using the strictly agricultural 
press it would break into the 
county papers, where there was a 
circulation among rural readers 
invaluable to farm machine com- 
panies, the pitiful fact seemed to 
be apparent that there was less 
interest taken in the advertisement 
by the salesman who covered the 
town in which it appeared and by 
the dealer who profited by the 
town's business than there was in 
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the Chicago office from which the 


Needless to say, this wag ‘a 
shock, and sad to say, it was need. 
less. In our eagerness to educate 
the public, we had failed to edy- 
cate our own organization. We 
had ignored the great fact that, 
while an advertising man must be 
a salesman, a salesman does not 
have to be an advertising man, 
We also forgot that few of them 
are. 

Taking the blame all on our- 
selves, the department crawled 
back into its inner consciousness 
and did more real _ subjective 
thinking, with self-improvement 
as its objective point, than would 
fall to the lot of most advertising 
When it emerged, 
it bore in one arm a new depart- 
mental offspring designed spe- 
cifically to teach the local dealers 
who handled I. H. C. products 
just exactly what the company 
was doing in its advertising, why 
it was doing it and the effect it 
would have on the dealer’s trade, 
and how he could make our en- 
tire advertising, national and local, 
concentrate on himself. This was 
the J. H. C. Dealers’ Bulletin, 
published monthly. 
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Proof That 
Advertising 


In 
COAL AGE 


Pays 


The Fairmont Mining Machin- 
ery Company is one of the 
most important that sells ma- 
chinery to coal mines. 

They write: 


“Our records of inquiries show 
that we have received more 
inquiries from our advertising 
in Coal Age than in any other 
journal.” 


If you have anything to sell to 
the operators, mine managers, 
superintendents, or engineers 
of America’s coal mines let us 
refer you to the largest manu- 
facturers in the field for proof 
that Coal Age is the medium 
to use. 


Ask us. 





Remember Coal Age has a far 
larger circulation among coal 
mine officials than any other 
coal paper has ever had. 











Our Make-It-Pay Department is 
ready to prepare a campaign for you 
showing how Coal Age can materially 
aid the selling end of your business. 


Why not let us “show you’? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street - New York 
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COTTON 
THE SOUTH 
NEWSPAPERS 


These are the three important things of the day for every 
Live Advertiser. 


With a fourteen Million bale crop of cotton selling at an average of l4c a 
pound, the South is getting over a Billion Dollars for this one crop. This im- 
mense amount of cash money is rolling into the South now—Miillions at a time. 
One state alone will receive over twenty-five million dollars MORE for its cotton 
. crop this year than it did last year. , 

Better methods have been employed this year in raising cotton as well as all 
other crops. The profits are greater to the farmer. More money is in hand to 
spend. Besides Cotton and other splendid crops, the South is richer than ever 
with increased mineral production. Millions of dollars from Coal, Iron, Marble, 
etc. New industries are evidenced on every hand. Prosperity is here. 

The progressive Daily Newspapers listed here reach the moneyed buyers of * 
the South as no other media can. Publications of National circulation have 
barely 10% of their total circulation in the South. These newspapers have prac- 
tically 100% in the South. It will pay you to advertise NOW in these splendid 
Newspapers. 


ALABAMA Raleigh News and Observer 
Birmingham Ledger Raleigh Times 
Birmingham News Winston-Salem Sentinel 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register SOUTH CAROLINA 
Montgomery Journal Anderson Mail 
Columbia State 
ARKANSAS Charleston News and Courier 
Little Rock Democrat Charleston Post 
Greenville News 
FLORIDA Spartanburg Herald 
Jacksonville Metropolis : 
Jacksonville Times Union TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
GEORGIA Chattanooga Times 
Albany Herald Knoxville Journal and Tribune 
Atlanta Constitution Knoxville Sentinel 
Atlanta Georgian Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Atlanta Journal Nashville Banner 
Augusta Chronicle Nashville Democrat 
Augusta Herald Nashville Tennessean 
Columbus Ledger 
Macon Telegraph TEXAS 
Savannah News Dallas-Galveston News 
Houston Chronicle 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans Item VIRGINIA 
New Orleans Times Democrat Bristol, Va.-Tenn,, Herald 
Courier 
NORTH CAROLINA Lynchburg News 
Asheville Citizen Richmond Journal 
Charlotte News Richmond News Leader 


For full information as to rates, circulation, territory, jobbers, etc., 
address papers direct 


MEMBERS OF 
The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
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In the other arm it bore a sim- 

ilar publication, designed to carry 
the same enlightenment and an- 
swer the same questions to the 
L H. C. local managers and sales- 
men. This was christened Ink 
Spots and Sole Leather, so called 
because, as it announced in a re- 
cent issue, “Ink spots means call- 
ing on customers by wholesale. 
Sole leather means calling by re- 
tail. Advertise and you reach 
your thousands, Walk and you 
go alone.” 

The whole duty of this latter 
publication is to convince the local 
manager that our advertising is 
designed to help him and his sales- 
men to make their sales easier 
and cheaper than they can be 
made without advertising; to 
show him that the company is 
ready and willing to spend sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars 
advertising its product, and 
that if he does not get his 
share of this advertising he is 
missing a good bet. It is 
strictly a family affair, not going 
beyond our own immediate sell- 
ing staff. It touches no other 
phase of our corporate life ex- 
cept the connection between ad- 
vertising and selling. It conflicts 
in no way with the great unifying 
organ which the department pub- 
lishes, The Harvester World, 
which has for its problems the 
entire activities of the Harvester 
organization. It is an advertising 
magazine, designed solely for the 
spreading of better knowledge of 
advertising. 

Mechanically, the magazine is 
of convenient size for a coat 
pocket; it is printed in a different 
color for each issue; the reading 
matter is profusely illustrated, 
and, with the exception of the 
first number, which contained 72 
pages with cover, each issue con- 
tains about 20 pages. 

The idea carried out is not so 
much to instruct as to inspire. 
So far, each issue has dealt with 
some practical phase of our ad- 
vertising activity in a manner de- 
signed to make the salesman 
awaken to the fact that without 
cost to him and without much 
effort on his part, he can avail 
himself of the assistance of the 
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entire advertising department to 
increase sales in his territory. 

_Our sales organization is par- 
ticularly adapted to.making such 
an appeal effective. It is almost 
military in its completeness. Re- 
sponsibility is settled upon the 
man who is really responsible, 
that is, the man on the ground. 


‘To illustrate: the United States 


is divided into approximately 100 
distinct territories. Over each 
territory is a general agent who 
is the real manager of that terri- 
tory. He hires his own men, 
maintains his own office organi- 
zation, determines his own credits 
and practically conducts a_ local 
business. He in turn divides his 
territory into blocks, and over 
each block is a blockman, who 
is almost as independently respon- 
sible for his block as the general 
agent is for his territory, Their 
day of reckoning comes at set- 
tlement time at the end of the 
year. It is thus of peculiar and 
almost exclusive advantage for 
the blockmen to have effective ad- 
vertising in their territory. The 
company, of course, as a corpora- 
tion, profits by their increased 
business, but the blockmen, as in- 
dividuals, profit from any increase 
which advertising may bring to 
their business. It is this status 
as independent business men 
which inspired one of the Inter- 
national managers to say in the 
August issue of Ink Spots and 
Sole Leather: 

- “Knowing as much as I know 
now, if I were again a general 
agent I would be both advertising 
manager and sales manager of my 
territory. 

“Tf I were a blockman, I would 
be both a blockman and an ad- 
vertising manager. 

“Tf I were a canvasser, I would 
be both canvasser and an adver- 
tiser. 

“If you get the farmers com- 
ing to the dealers, the dealers 
will come to you.” 

The first issue outlined in full 
the complete ramifications of the 
advertising department, from sign- 
boards—the most primitive power 
of our advertising—to the I. H. 
C. Service Bureau—the most 
subtle. 
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The second issue tried to show 
the efficiency of advertising as a 
road-maker, the silent partner 
who goes ahead and opens the 
way, the advance educator, the 
factor which introduces the prod- 
uct and recommends it prior to 
the salesman’s visit. It was illu- 
mined with such epigrams as: 

“All men look ahead, but effi- 
cient men see ahead.” 

“The druggist knows that popu- 
A advertised goods are popu- 
ar.’ 

“A good salesman may load up 
a dealer’s shelves, but it takes 
good advertising to empty them.” 

“The finish of a salesman’s race 
is the order—with advertising it 
may be made a sprint—without, 
it is a marathon.” 

“For in selling, as in railroad- 
ing, the smoother the roadbed, 
the easier the ride.” 

“It was advertising that made 
competition, now it is competition 
that demands advertising.” 

The third issue emphasizes the 
tremendous power of team play. 
The central thought was based 
on the famous Cub infield double- 
play, which traditionally was 
known as from “Tinker to Evers 
to Chance.” 

It undertook to show that in 
the double-play of business the 
manufacturing plants furnished 
the goods, advertising did the 
fielding and the salesman tagged 
the prospect. It laid especial 
stress on the value to the com- 
pany, and on the potential value 
tv the salesman of the county 
press. The keynote was—that 
there was no need of any I. H. 
C. salesman calling on a man to 
sell him any machine of the big 
I. H. C. line without first hav- 
ing that man thoroughly posted 
by our advertising department on 
the policy of our company and 
on the value and usefulness of 
our machines, and_ especially 
pointed out the high appreciation 
we had of the county press. It 
gave utterance to their use in 
staccato notes along this line: 

“County newspapers have no 
waste circulation, although they 
often circulate in waste places.” 

“You will notice that big busi- 
nesses are big advertisers, and you 











will see that this is the secret of 
their bigness.” 

“The country editor is a good 
man, often the most public-spirited 
man in town. I will, therefore 
help him get more business, not 
because I am a philanthropist, but 
because it will increase my deal- 
ers’ and my own business.” 

“The local merchant and the 
local editor are to each other 
what the drive-wheels are to a lo- 
comotive—one cannot make much 
progress without the other. One 
man cannot run a cross-cut saw 
alone and saw much wood.” 

Ink Spots and Sole Leather 
does not think for a minute that 
it will make each man who reads 
it an advertising man, but it be- 
lieves that it is making influen- 
tial progress in teaching the men 
who meet the customers in the 
field that the money we are spend- 
ing helps them as much as it helps 
the company—that without adver- 
tising a salesman must go looking 
for business, but with it business 
goes looking for him. 


The Way to Big Volume of 
Trade 


We merchants are in business to sup- 
ply the people with what they want. 
No one merchant can carry every brand 
but every well conducted grocery or de- 
partment store should have those brands 
for which such a demand has been 
created through advertising. To make 
a grocery business pay you have to 
work up a good volume of trade, and 
you will get that volume quicker b 
pushing well-known, advertised ‘brands 
of goods than any other way.—H. J. 
Hjermstad, Red Wing, Minn. 





Campbell with “Dexter” 


Manufacturers 


W. T. Campbell, who has been editing 
Amoptico, the house-organ of the Ameri- 
can Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Mass., has become advertising and sales 
manager of the Harrington Cutler 
Company, manufacturers of “Dexter” 
knives, Southbridge. 





Vigilance Committee for Fall 
River 

The Fall River, Mass., Ad Club has 

decided to appoint a vigilance commit- 

tee to enforce the Massachusetts law 


against fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising. 














THE YOUNG COUPLE 
& THE REFRIGERATOR 


HIS is the story of a refrigerator, a man- 
ufacturer with vision, and an advertis- 
ing, success. It was the refrigerator 

manufacturer talking, to himself. He said: 
‘“T must reach those well-to-do-people who 
are interested constantly in having comforts 
and conveniences in their homes ; those 
whose interest in their homes is always 
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young; those who are keenly interested 
in rugs, carpets, furniture, and a piano, 
in cut glass and refrigerators. I must reach 
the youn, couples,—those who are makin}, 
homes and raising, families, and the younp- 
old couples who always have a new interest 
in their homes. 

‘And I must reach those people to whom 
refrigeration is a prime necessity,—the sub- 
stantial people in and around the biz, cities, 
where people pay a maximum price for ice, 
and a maximum price for egs, milk, meat, 
and fresh vegetables. To thema refrixerator 
is an everyday necessity. Yes, the youn}, 
couple in the bigger centers stands for my 
market.” 

He began to study the magazines— 
editorially. He knew that he would find 
his readers back of editorial contents, that a 
magazine reflected its readers, and that clean 
editorial contents meant clean circulation. He 
was selling, not only to the substantial homes 
of today, but also to the fathers and mothers 
of the future. They are not attracted by 
questionable literature. 

He looked at the Associated Sunday Map- 
azines—at the editorial contents. Clean, 
wholesome stories, exceptionally well written, 
he found in abundance. He knew that such 
stories as those by George Barr McCutcheon 
and Earl Derr Biggzers appealed to all ages, 
but most of all to people in the ,rowin}, 
spendin}, period of life. Humor, the rollick- 
ing, sort of Sewell Ford’s ‘ Torchy,” showed 
him a happy audience of readers. He said 
to himself: ‘It is when the world is youn, 
that it laughs; and the young people, the 
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men and women with youn hearts, are my 
best customers.” 

He began to see why the circulation of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines was as $reat as 
the combined members of the 1,400,000-plus 
families to which it circulates. 

He looked further. He found every issue 
of the Associated Sunday Magazines of the 
same high caliber; every issue chock-full of 
true-to-life, full-of-life material, as: 


Torchy Deuces Wild 

Seven Keys to Baldpate Courting, a Career 
Hardpan & Co. Our Coasts and an Enemy 
The Three Jays Electrifying, America 
Confessions of a Social Promoter Phoenix of the Drummer 
The Pomeranian Riot Madcap 


—stories that appealed to all ages. 


Then he studied the magazines— 
territorially. He wanted his advertisin?, to 
dovetail with his market. 

He found the Associated Sunday Mapga- 
zines circulated in and around twelve of 
America’s $reatest buyin’, centers—the very 
territories he saw to be his best market— as 
a part of the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald St. Louis Republic Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post New-York Tribune Boston Post 
Detroit Tribune Minneapolis Journal Buffalo Courier 
Rocky Mountain News Washington Star = Baltimore Sun 

And he studied these papers—individually. 
Each was a steady,dependable paper, a leader 
in its field, with a clientele of the best well- 
to-do people. In his own city the paper that 
carried the Associated Sunday Magazines was 
a lon?, established, well-founded paper, with 
anational reputation. He found that this was 
true of everyone of the twelve. 

He considered the make-up of the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines. He saw where 
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the advertisin3, was placed, always next to 
g00d readin. 

Last of all, he looked at the advertisers in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines. He found 
national advertisers, those for whom the well- 
to-do young, couple was the ideal market, 
He found such undoubted leaders as 
International Silver Co. McCray Refrigerator Co. 

R. Wallace & Sons Co. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Wilcox & White Co. Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Pratt & Lambert A. H. Heisey & Co. 

A. S. Boyle & Co. E. T. Burrowes Co. 

Alabastine Co. General Electric Co. 


Heppes Co. American Radiator Co. 
White Enamel Refrigerator Co. W.K. Cowan & Co. 


He added the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines to his campaign list; used space 
enough to tell his story as it should be told— 
and checked up the returns. 

Results showed that the sales made through 
the Associated Sunday Magazines were con- 
sistently for a higher priced refrigerator than 
he was able to sell through any other medium. 
His agencies in the Associated Sunday Map- 
azines territories reported increased busi- 
ness. Sales were made with a minimum of 
agent’s time; for prospective purchasers 
lived in Zreat numbers but a few blocks, or 
at most but a short commuter’s ride, from 
his agency. 

After six years’ experience with the selling, 
powers of the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
this manufacturer is today using, larger space 
than ever. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Record-Herald Buildin3, Chicago, II. 

















Window Displays 
of Goods Advertised 
the Newspapers 


The Washington Star Tests Out a 
Plan to Obtain Windows for Na- 
tionally Advertised Brands and 
Finds It Sound—Personal Element 
Wins in Trade Work—What the 
Plan Means 





ASHINGTON, D. C.,, is 
experiencing a new sensa- 
tion in dealer co-operation by a 
newspaper in behalf of nationally- 
advertised food-products. A great 
many window displays of “Stand- 
ard Goods Advertised in the Daily 
Newspapers” are in evidence. 
You will find them in the exclu: 
sive stores on F and H Streets, on 
Connecticut Avenue and on every 
prominent thoroughfare. 

This epidemic of window dis- 
plays is the result of a campaign 
conducted by Fleming Newbold, 
business manager of the Washing- 
ton Star. For a long time he has 
been studying on the problem, 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF DISPLAY IN & LARGE WASHINGTON GROCERY 
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which has also bothered many 
other daily newspaper publishers, 
as to how a newspaper can co- 
operate with the foreign adver- 
tiser. The demand for co-opera- 
tion has long been in the air. 
Mr. Newbold had read what vari- 
ous advertisers have had to say 
about it in Printers’ INK, and he 
had had some interesting experi- 
ences with large natiorial adver- 
tisers who demanded certain 
forms of co-operation. In some 
cases Mr. Newbold has gone out 
of his way to help national ad- 
vertisers straighten out their trade 
situations in his city, but he has 
not felt that it was the business 
of a daily newspaper to go out 
and sell the goods for a manufac- 
turer in order that the paper 
might have the local advertising. 
As he conceived the proposition, 
it would be distinctly unfair for a 
newspaper to take sides in wars 
between manufacturers. At the 
same time, he felt that some form 
of active co-operation was in or- 
der. Finally he worked out this 
plan, which has not only met the 
endorsement of two hundred live 
Washington retailers, but is also 
susceptible of being adopted by 
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All Troy’s Eggs. 


are not 
“in One Basket” 


Troy leads the world in the 
manufacture of collars. This, 
of course, you know. 


But did you know that Troy 
is in the front rank for 
horseshoes? 


to fame could peal forth on 
the brazen tongues of some 
of the most famous bells in 
America? Made in Troy and 
still foremost in their mak- 
ing. 

Did you know the largest valve 
in the world was made here?— 
big enough to allow a touring car 
to pass through—and that the 
years valve output of the im- 
mense -plant that cast it -mounts 
over a/million and a quarter of 
dollars ? 


Surveyors and engineers cutting 
steel trails through the Himalayas 
—marking the gold claims of 
Nome and Australia—or mapping 
the course of a new Metropolitan 
subway—use Troy-made instru- 
ments. 


So, although Troy has its wares 
around the neck of nine men in 
ten its other manufactures are 
many and diversified. 


Advertise to Troy people in Troy. 
It has headed the “returns and 
profit list” in scores of successful 


‘The 
Troy Record 





newspapers in every section of the 
country. 
CIRCULAR IDEA TESTED OUT 

Like most practical advertising 
ideas, Mr. Newbold’s plan is more 
of an evolution than a happy 
thought. He decided to send to 
Washington grocers a four-page 
newspaper spread showing the 
food-products that the Star is ad- 
vertising, reproducing one adver- 
tisement of each product, with an 
appeal to the dealers to display 


| these advertised products in their 





store windows. With each circu- 
lar was a postal card for the 
dealer to mail back, signifying his 
intention of displaying the prod- 


E , ‘. | ucts, as suggested. 
Did you know that its claim | 


Thirteen hundred of these cir- 
culars and_ return-cards were 
mailed out to Washington gro- 
cers. Out of the whole thirteen 
hundred, only seven were re- 
turned. The scheme had missed 
fire. Some unforeseen element 
had entered into the plan to make 
the results fall short of the mark 
which would show sufficient ap- 
preciation to warrant it to be 
termed successful, This élement 
may have been the great conglom- 
eration of circular matter which 
the average dealer receives, or 
that the dealers were too busy to 
take time to fill out the card, or 
that the dealers refused to re- 
spond because there was nothing 
tangible for them to gain. It 
may have been that the dealers 
suspected a scheme to get them to 
pay for another’s advertising. 
Anyway, the returns indicated 
that effective trade work must be 
done in person, or at least backed 
up by the personal element. 


INTERESTS LEADING DEALER 


Upon discovering that the 
circularizing was not as _ success- 
ful as he had hoped, Mr. New- 
bold decided to try anofher plan. 
Knowing that as a class retail 
dealers were inclined to  fol- 
low the example of a prominent 
store, Mr. Newbold argued that 
if he could induce some leading 
merchant to put in a window of 
nationally-advertised products, it 
would then be a comparatively 
easy matter to get the rest to fol- 
low suit. 
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So he took a copy of the circu- 
lar and went to the firm of G. G. 
Cornwell & Son, the Park & Til- 
ford of Washington, and said, in 
substance: “Here are the na- 
tionally-advertised food-products 
that are being advertised in the 
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Star. As you know, they are all | 


reliable, well - known products, 
which you no doubt handle, of- 
fering a good margin of profit. 
Therefore, they are products in 
the sale of which you are deeply 
interested. 


Now, it is to your | 


interest to help us help the manu- | 


facturers of these products to | 


make a success of their Washing- 
ton advertising. This means more 
advertising for us, and a greater 
local demand for you. Now, here 
is my proposition: Take such 
products as these which are ad- 
vertised, not alone in the Star but 
some of them in the other papers, 
and make a window display of 
them. I will have a sign printed, 
‘Standard Goods Advertised in 
Daily Newspapers’ for the display. 
In this way you can help us 
create advertising which will help 
you, and at the same time stimu- 
late sales for articles of unques- 
tioned reliability. and good profit.” 

And Cornwell & Son did. They 
not only put in one window, but 
put in two. They were quick to 
see the value of the plan to them. 
They even went so far as to go 
out and buy a stock of Armour’s 
Grape Juice, the only article listed 
by the Star which they did not 
carry. 


OTHER DEALERS FALL IN LINE 


Mr. Newbold’s work had just 
begun, however, for if the plan 
were to be effective, it must be 
city-wide in scope. So he enlisted 
the aid of his own circulation de- 
partment. Eight bright young 
men were equipped with the large 
window signs and photographs of 
Cornwell’s windows, and sent out 
to enthuse the dealers and induce 
them to follow the lead of Corn- 
well & Son. These young sub- 
scription solicitors were quick to 
appreciate the significance of their 
work, and alive to their oppor- 
tunity. Used, as they were, to 
dealing with the personal element, 
and skilled in salesmanship, they 




















Business 
“The old morality of the 


Puritan is passing. In its 
place are beginning new 
ideals, more related to the 
permanent facts of our 
time. One influence work- 
ing against. the Puritan sur- 
vival is the great influx 
from continental nations 
mixing their blood and 
their ideals with those which 
were here earlier. But 
there is a greater influence. 
The American people is a 
practical people. Ours is 
not the kind of nation that 
has effective ideals born 
merely of thought. The 
only ideals which move it 
to action are connected 
with business. The big 
questions of the day are 
the distribution of material 
goods, the methods of, pro- 
duction, and the relation of 
capital to labor.” 


From 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


EpDITED BY 


Norman Hapcoop 


A publication of particu- 

lar merit as an advertis- 

ing medium for the kind 

of business tt will seek. 

McClure Publications, Inc. 
New York 
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made ideal men to carry Mr. New- 
bold’s plan to success, 

They interviewed the dealers 
and told them, just as Mr.. New- 
bold had told Cornwell & Son, 
about the mutual advantages of 
the plan. In a few days they had 
succeeded in getting two hundred 
out of the total thirteen hundred 
dealers to agree to put in window 
displays. In nine places out of 
ten they met with courtesy and 
enthusiasm for the Star's plan 
when they saw that there were no 
strings to it. Coming as they did, 
as disinterested parties with noth- 
ing to sell, nor any axes to grind, 
their reception was very encour- 
aging, and seems to indicate that 
any plan which is mutually bene- 
ficial is very acceptable to the 
dealer. 

One prominent grocer operating 
a chain of stores told the Star's 
representative to “send me thirty- 
one cards and I will put displays 
in my thirty-one windows.” An- 
other: “As a mutual advertising 
proposition, I think it good for all 
parties concerned.” Still another: 
“Excellent idea, as it helps the 
sale. Call and see my window 
display”—and in fact all the men 
reported that on every hand the 
proposition was accepted as an 
advertising plan which would be 
a big help to the retail merchant, 
and therefore had his hearty sup- 
port. 


PERSONAL APPEAL WINS 


The mere fact that over two 
hundred leading dealers had 
agreed to use-signs and put in 
windows, however, did not indi- 
cate that the plan was a full suc- 
cess. It.is one thing to get deal- 
ers to agree to put in windows 
and quite another thing to get 
them to do it. The big dealer 
may feel that he can use his win- 
dow space to advertise something 
which he wishes for some reason 
to push, while the smaller dealer 
doing his own window trimming 
is not much inclined to take the 
time to do it. This, Mr. Newbold 
realized, is the condition which 
makes it advisable for the na- 
tional advertiser to. employ win- 
dow-dressers, and train salesmen 
to do the work or to make the 
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display so simple that it is just q 
matter of setting it in the window, 
And so the men were sent over 
the territory again after giving 
the dealers sufficient time to get 
the display in, to check up on the 
promises and report how many 
windows were actually installed, 

Up to Friday, October 10th, 
sixty-one dealers had already in. 
stalled windows, one _ hundred 
and seventeen had agreed to do 
so within a short while, using the 
cards in the meanwhile for coun- 
ter displays or some similar pur- 
pose. 

In other words, for an expense 
of a few cards, a couple of thou- 
sand circulars, and a little time on 
the part of men who were per- 
haps indirectly influencing local 
subscriptions and advertising at— 
the same time, Mr. Newbold was 
able to get loca) window space of 
considerable value to back up the 
efforts of his foreign advertisers, 
and at the same time instil in the 
minds of the grocers and consu- 
mers the fact that standard goods 
are advertised in the newspapers. 

To encourage further the deal- 
ers and to bring the fact that 
standard goods were advertised 
in the newspapers home to the 
consumer, a full-page advertise- 
ment showing a cut of Cornwell 
& Son’s. window, with the names 
and comments of the dealers who 
had promised to put in displays, 
was run in the October $ issue 
of the Star. 

Mr. Newbold is so well pleased 
with the way that the plan has 
worked out that he has decided to 
retain a man on this work perma- 
nently to keep in systematic touch 
with the dealers. This same man 
will keep cards of his work, and 
will make it his business to gather 
data regarding dealer conditions 
for the benefit of the advertiser. 





Edison Sues to Protect His 
Name 


Thomas A. Edison is suing in Chi- 
cago courts to restrain the Consoli- 
dated Gas and Electric Company, Chi- 


cago, from using the name “Edison” 
in selling an automobile starter. The 
laintiff’s bill cla‘ms that the name 


Edison has come to have a world-wide 
reputation in connection with certain 
products. 
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We take pleasure in announcing 
the connection of 


JOSEPH W. KENNEDY 


with our Advertising Staff. Mr. 
Kennedy needs no introduction 
to the advertising business and 
his experience and character are 
a guarantee of continued good 
service for the future. 


WALTER W. MANNING 


Advertising Director 
McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
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Many articles have appeared in 
many publications, relative to the 
report of the Mayor’s Billboard 
Advertising Commission, most of 
them featuring as above the state. 
ment to the effect that the Com: 
mission had found, from inquiry 
among advertisers, that Outdoor 
Advertising was very unprofitable, 


This was an extraordinary state 
ment, and our Company commu 
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nicated with Mr. A. S. Bard, Sec- 
retary of the Commission, who, 
though strongly antagonistic to 
Mutdoor Advertising, has always 
been fair and courteous; asked for 
atranscript of said evidence, and 
received from him the following 


reply: 





{lam not sure that I understand 
1 in jast what you mean by ‘the value 
of outdoor advertising.’ We have 
taken judicial notice of the fact 
that outdoor advertising is of 
am{great value to advertisers. We 
uiryjneeded no proof of that.”’ 


Note—We feel that this advertisement needs no head- 
ble. line to reveal the point to be emphasized. 


ate- The 0.J.Gude Co.N.Y 


220 West 42d Street, New York City 
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Copy That Gives Other 
Advertisers Mention 





The Uneeda Biscuit Street Car 
Card That Looked Like an Ad 
for Electric Fans—How This 
Was Appreciated by a Fan 
Manufacturer Who in Return 
Helped Boost Uneeda 


By D. H. Howard 
Advertising isanager, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago 

HE unusually attractive street 

car card reproduced here- 
with has been given country-wide 
circulation during the past sum- 
mer, and is especially interesting 
from the fact that a casual glance 
might lead one to infer that it was 
an advertisement of electric fans 
rather than the product of the 
National Biscuit Co. 

In this card, which is beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors, the 
electric fan is the most prominent 
feature of the illustration, and, 
during the hot days of summer, 
this suggestion carried by cards 





Biscuit 


with a bowl of milks 





unfepa’s PUBLICITY FOR ELECTRIC FANS 


in thousands of cars of both sur- 
face and elevated lines undoubt- 
edly helped to make many sales 
of electric fans for dealers in elec- 
trical goods in a number of cities. 

Many years’ experience in the 
field of electrical publicity have 
convinced the writer that it is 
wholly unnecessary to put out 
lengthy arguments in order to sell 
electric fans; at least this is true 
from the standpoint of the dealer. 
Two things are,” essential—hot 
weather and a reminder at the 
“psychological moment,” such as 
this one put out by our friends, 
the National Biscuit Co. 

To show our appreciation of the 


favor extended here in Chicago, 


we ordered our artist to place 
upon the dining table in the cen- 
ter of one of our advertisements 
exploiting the use of the electric 
fan, a package of Uneeda Biscuit, 
easily distinguishable by the wide- 
ly-known “In-er-Seal” trade-mark 
of the National Biscuit Co. While 
not so prominent as the electric 
fan in the street car card, the sug- 
gestion carried in our illustration 
is sufficient to remind one of this 
famous food product and of jts 
appropriateness in such a place 
as we have illustrated it. 

In a similar way, there are nu- 
merous examples in the maga- 





a comfort 
for so trifling a cost”’ 


No mattér how sultry of fagging the heat, 
your home will be cool and delightful, if 
you own an Electric Fan. For less than 
one cent an hour, you can enjoy its invig- 
orating, refreshing billows of coolness. 


A Cool Electric Fan 


should be in every electrically-lighted home. Once 
used, it is a summer comfort you would not will- 
ingly be without again. A complete stock of Electric 
Fans, in all styles and sizes, is on sale at 


Electric Shop Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Jackson and Michigan Boulevards 120 West Adame Street 
Logan Square Branch South Chicago Branch 

(2537 Kedzie Boulevard 9163 South Chicago Avenue 





NOTE IN-ER-SEAL PACKAGE ON TABLE 


zines, street cars and newspapers 
where manufacturers of automo- 
biles, in order to give their ma- 
chines the proper setting and 
class, show them in front of some 
prominent hotel or club, or trans- 
porting happy crowds to or from 
some famous watering place or re- 
sort, thus unconsciously giving to 
the hotel or resort the best kind 
of free publicity. Manufacturers 
of beer and champagne, and dis- 
tributors of table waters, fre- 
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quently illustrate their wares in 
use upon the tables of prominent 
restaurants and summer gardens, 
while makers of clothing often 
give some leading theatre, base- 
ball park or other public place, 
considerable free publicity by 
showing groups of people in the 
height of fashion wearing their 
particular brand of clothes in 
front of the theatre or intently 
watching their favorite teams play 
the national game. While none 
of these examples are so pro- 
nounced as the National Biscuit 
Co.’s card, they all illustrate the 
same idea. 


Developing Its Employees 


At the annual registration and meet- 
ing recently of the Noonday Club of 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s department 
store in Philadelphia, more than 200 
girls registered for the autumn course. 

The Noonday Club, which was or- 
ganized for the self-advancement of the 
store employees, conducts an annual 
course, which includes instruction in 
German, French and many other sub- 
jects. 
Robert H. Durbin, advertising man- 
ager of the store, gave an address and 
a recitation. Edward, J. Nockton. also 
of the advertising department, was one 
of the others who spoke. 

A banquet followed the club meeting 
and at the conclusion of the banquet 
a musical entertainment was provided 
by members of the club. 


To Establish Permanent School 
for Salesmen 


The recent experiment of the Address- 
ograph Company, Chicago, to determine 
it training salesmen in classes is more 
effective than putting them through the 
shop singly, has been so successful that 
the company has decided’ to make the 
school a permanent fixture. The first 
class of twenty-five men has been out 
long enough now to show that the 
school-trained man is better equipped for 
his work than a salesman put to work 
in the shop and trained by an older 
salesman. 


Use of Word ‘‘Guides’”’ Crowds 
Store 


A unique furniture fashion show and 
demonstration was recently held at the 
Duff & Repp furniture store in Kansas 
City. Large newspaper advertisements 
described the display windows, and the 
fact was mentioned that competent 
“guides” would conduct peop'e through 
the various disp‘ays. y using the 
name “guide’”’ instead of salesman many 
people were induced to visit the store 
who like to look without being urged 
every few minutes to buy. 
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National Corporation Schools 
Association Organize 


As~a result of the meeting of repre- 
sentatives, from various corporations 
which conduct schoo's for employees, re- 
cently held at the plant of The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, O., the 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools has been organized with the 
following officers: President, Arthur 
Williams, The .New York Edison Com- 
any; first vice-president, E. St. Elmo 
.ewis, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company; second vice-president, Charles 
P. Steinmetz, General Electric Com- 
any; secretary, Lee Galloway, New 
fork University; treasurer, E. J. 
Mehren, Engineering Record; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, F. C. Henderschott, 
The New York Edison Company. The 
Executive Committee is composed of A. 
F. Bardwell, of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company; J. W. L. Hale, of The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; M. W. Mix, of The 
Dodge Manufacturing Company; E. C. 
Wolf, of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; William D. Kelley, of The Con- 
solidated Gas Company; C. R. Dooley, 
of The Westinghouse Flectric & Manu- 
facturing Company; L. L. Park, of The 
American Locomotive Company; J. E. 
Rogers, of The National Cash Register 
Company, and C. Henderschott, of 
The New York Edison Company. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis is chairman of the 
educational committee, F. Hender- 
schott is chairman of the membership 
committee and Lee Galloway is chair- 
man of the committee on allied as- 
sociations. 

The functions of the new organiza- 
tion are: 1, to develop the efficiency 
of the individual employee; 2, to in- 
crease efficiency in industry; 3, to in- 
fluence courses of established educa- 
tional institutions more favorably toward 
industry. 


Manufacturers Want Pure 
Rope Law 


The desirability of a pure rope law 
for the protection bf buyers and use#s 
of rope has been suggested by the 
Plymouth Cordage ompany, of 
Plymouth, Mass. 

In a recent issue of the company’s 
house-organ, Plymouth Products, the 
necessity for such a law is commented 
upon in this manner. 

“The necessity for such a law has 
recently been brought to the front by 
a well-known jobber, who ‘wants to 
know why manufacturers should hesitate 
giving this assurance that ‘he rope is 
as represented. The answer is that 
much of the rope sold as ‘Pure Manila’ 
is nothing more than second or third 
uality Manila, and often contains in- 
lacie fiber such as Sisal and New 
Zealand.” 

The cordage company would like to 
see a law enacted which would make it 
compulsory on the part of manufactur- 
ers to mark plainly on all tags the kind 
of fibre el the exact quality and a 
guarantee of freedom from “loading” 
adulterants. 
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ON Tuesday evening, October 
7, fourteen of the strongest 
publishers in the country met be- 
hind closed doors at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and completed arrange- 
ments for the launching of a so- 
called “Rating Bureau of Ad- 
vertising Agencies.” The idea in 
a nutshell is to float a new con- 
cern which shall occupy in the 
publishing and advertising world 
a position similar to that of Brad- 
street and Dun in the commercial 
world. Instead of limiting the 
new bureau to reports exclusively 
of financial standing, the attempt 
will be made to rate agencies on 
all the important functions which 
an advertising agency is sup- 
posed to perform. Heretofore 
agencies have been broadly 
divided into only two classes: 
those “recognized” and_ those 
“unrecognized.” It is believed 
that the necessities of the situa- 
tion now demand further discrim- 
ination and all persons laying 
claim to the title of advertising 


agent are to be divided into four 


classes instead of two. The fol- 
lowing point system of rating 
agents, it is announced, will be 
followed at the start but it may 
be modified from time to time as 
experience dictates: 


Points 
Financial Responsibility............ 20 
Promptness of Payments.......... 10 


Quality of Service Rendered _ 
WETtISETS .cccccccccccccccs oe 
Character of Equipment..... 
Quality of Accounts Handled.. 
Creation of New Advertisers.. 
Retention of Old Advertisers...... 
Freedom from Cutting Commissions 10 
Freedom from Grafting House-Or- 
gans and Other Rebate Schemes.. 15 
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PrinTERS’ INK has been unable 
to secure the names of the four- 
teen leading publishers who are 
initiating this movement but we 
are informed that they have 
bound themselves to carry out the 
findings of the rating bureau on 
the following basis: 

Agents rated at 90 to 100 points 
to go in Class A and receive 13% 
commission. 


A Rating Bureau for Advertising 
Agents 


Agents rated at 75 to 90 points 
to go in Class B and receive 10% 
commission. 

Agents rated at 60 to 75 points 
to go in Class C and receive 5% 
commission. 

Agents rated at below 60 points 
to go in Class D and receive no 
commission, 

In order that the rating bureau 
may not come in conflict with the 
Sherman Law it will be an in- 
dependent organization of three 
individuals. The fourteen pub- 
lishers at the conference have 
contributed $1,000 each to start 
the enterprise but its future will 
depend entirely upon subscription 
fees from such publishers as 
choose to take the service. There 
is nothing obligatory in adopting 
the recommendations of the rat- 
ing bureau but it is believed that 
a considerable number of in- 
fluential publishers will find it a 
convenient means of handling 
complications bearing upon agency 
recognition. Even if no more 
than the original fourteen should 
follow it, it is thought that it will 
be effective in cleaning up certain 
abuses. Printers’ INK has been 
furnished with a typewritten copy 
of the speech of one of the pub- 
lishers at the conference: 


“Fellow Publishers: 

“There are now upwards of 700 
concerns in the country claiming 
to be advertising agencies. It is 
imperative that we shall discrim- 
inate between those who are really . 
promoting our interests and those 
who are merely intercepting com- 
missions and are not giving either 
advertiser or publisher a fair 
equivalent. The agent who di- 
vides his commission with his 
client is a distinct menace to the 
entire advertising world. The 
agent who attempts to handle 
business on a two or three per 
cent basis cannot render valuable 
service to the advertiser and 
furthermore he prevents a good 
agent from securing the account. 
We publishers pay agents a com- 
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The Market Places of 
58,000,000 People 


are the stores located in towns and 
villages of less than 10,000 population. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of goods are annually distributed 
through these outlets. Are you getting 
your share? If not, why don’t you do 
as others do who are? Advertise in the 
local newspapers. 


Kellogg & Western Lists 


comprise nearly 6,000 of these local 
papers and enable an advertiser to 
use all or any part of this huge com- 
bination at comparatively small cost 
and with no expense for electro- 
types, postage, etc. 


Catalogue, map and full particulars gladly 
sent free to any one interested in advertising 


Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Sales 
Energy 


Is it any wonder HOME 
LIFE has a faithful: follow- 
ing in its sturdy, wholesome 
small-town clientele — that 
they find pleasure in the 
reading matter, dependabil- 
ity in the advertisements? 


Just take up a copy. 


Notice the readable type; the 
well written, worth while 
fiction by some of our best 
writers. 


Notice the splendid charac- 
ter of the advertising; how 
deftly and effectively placed. 


Your copy, if of like charac- 
ter, will be honored with 
like treatment from us; like 
confidence from our sub- 
scribers—and this means 
business for you. 


Nine Hundred Thousand 
families read HOME LIFE. 


Will they see your adver- 
tisement ? 


Home Life Publishing Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
CHICAGO 


Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr., 141- 
149 West Ohio St., Chicago. 


C. W. Witson, Eastern Mgr., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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mission—call it a ‘differential’ jf 
you prefer the term—because in 
the aggregate they render a 
service to publishers which we 
could not hope to equal even by 
the expenditure of a vast sum of 
money. There are probably 2,500 
agency solicitors going up and 
down the highways and byways 
of the business world creating new 
business for us. Many of them 
are salesmen of unusual calibre, 
We want them to keep up their 
efforts. We cannot afford to do 
anything which will hamper or 
restrict them. But, on the other 
hand, we must do something to 
protect ourselves against the 
piracy of the commission-cutting 
agent who steals clients from the 
good agents and by his. neglect 
or lack of skill permits them to 
get into the advertising grave- 
yard. There is altogether too 
large a percentage of business 
concerns that start to advertise 
and suddenly stop. Sometimes 
the result is due to conditions 
impossible to control but often 
we feel that the catastrophe may 
be properly laid at the door of 
the agent who pretends to be 
able to guide an advertiser but 
whose pretense is the merest sham, 


AGENCIES NOT ALL OF EQUAL VALUE 


“No business concern pays 
brain-workers the same rate of 
wages. Every one of you gentle- 
men means to pay his various 
employees according to _ their 
actual value to him.. One man 
makes two, three, or four times 
as much as another man. The 
way the low-salaried man can get 
in the high-salaried class _ is 
simply to increase his personal ef- 
ficiency. Now the idea of our 
new rating bureau is to apply this 
universally accepted rule of the 
business world to the agency 
situation. The attempt to dis- 
criminate as to the comparative 
efficiency of different advertising 
agents is not a more difficult un- 
dertaking than when a business 
man discriminates as to the com- 
parative efficiency of his different 
employees. The abuses of the 
agency situation are due to the 
paying of identically the same re- 
muneration all down the line. If 
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any business concern were to treat 
all of its employees that way it 
would be sure to reap dissatis- 
faction and chaos. When you pay 
a poor agent exactly the same 
rate as you pay a good agent, is 
it any wonder that trouble re- 
sults? 

“To pay 13 per cent to an agent 
who is capable of earning only 
five per cent is a clear invitation 
to him to go out and cut rates 
and steal accounts away from 
better agents. Suppose you pay 
five per cent to the five per cent 
agent, then you stop the trouble 
at ite source. If the five per cent 
agent protests, as he undoubted- 
ly will, then the rating bureau will 
be glad to show him what points 
he is deficient in and what it is 
necessary for him to do to get 
out of the C class and into the A 
class, 

“Lest anyone should criticise 
this plan as impractical, I point 
to the billposters as operating 
under such a method. The Poster 
Advertising Association divides 
3,000 plant owners into three 
clases: AA, A and B. Class 
AA is paid a higher rate per 
sheet than Class A, while Class A 
is paid a higher rate than Class 
B. They have a special classifica- 
tion department corresponding to 
the rating bureau proposed for 
advertising agents. This classi- 
fication department has inspected 
and classified each one of the 
3,000 plants and any advertiser 
can, by looking over the list, see 
at a glance just the sort of service 
he can obtain in any city or town. 
Similarly, the new rating bureau 
for agents will be able to give 
advertisers inside information as 
to just what an agent’s preten- 
sions to service are based upon, 
how promptly he pays his bills, 
whether he is free from grafting 
methods and so on. 


HOW ONE CASE WOULD BE HANDLED 


“Let us see how it works in the 
case of some imaginary agent— 
you are at liberty to supply a real 
name for a firm that I will call 
John Blank & Co. It is headed by 
a bright young man who used to 
work for a large agency. He got 
solid with three of their clients 
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It has been our 
experience that 
a man must be 
proud of his 
business and its 
methods before 
he feels any in- 
centive to put 
his letters on 
such paper as 


OLD 
HAMPSHIRE 
BOND 






















So that you may know 
Old Hampshire Bond, 
we will gladly send 
sample sheets showing 
examples of modern 
letter headings. 










HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the 


world making bond paper 
exclusively 
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and walked off with them by 
offering to handle their business 
on a narrow commission. He is 
the only copy man in his shop 
but is fairly good at it. His 
knowledge of merchandising and 
dealer conditions is, however, de- 
cidedly limited, Here is the way 
the rating bureau would handle 
his case: 

“Financial Responsibility—Owes 
no money but carries a _ pretty 
slender bank balance. The failure 
of a single one of his clients 
might seriously embarrass him. 
Score him only 10 points out of 
a possible 20. 

“Promptness of Payments—Re- 
ports from publishers show that 
he always pays his bills on the 
20th of the month, He is not 
living beyond his income and is 
not believed to be using money 
which his clients pay him in any 
improper ways. In other words, 
his intentions are good and as his 
record for promptness is O. K.., 
he will receive credit for the full 


10 points. 
“Quality of Service Rendered 
Advertisers — While far from 


ideal, his service shows certain 
good tendencies. Investigation 
and inquiries directed at his 
clients show that it would not be 
fair to score him under this head 
more than eight points out of a 
possible 15. To give him more 
would be an injustice to the abler 
agents. 

“Character of Equipment—Fair 
considering the limited business 
transacted. Score him three out 
of a possible five. 

“Quality of Accounts Handled 
— All first-class — responsible 
houses. No fake medical stuff. 
Score him the full five points 
here. 

“Creation of New Advertisers— 
Only one scalp to his credit. 
Every other account he has, has 
been ‘swiped’ from another agent. 
Therefore the count is three in- 
stead of the maximum 10 points. 

“Retention of Old Advertisers 
—This agent has not existed 
long enough to have this point 
count for much of a test. How- 
ever, there are no tombstones in 
his graveyard so in justice he has 
the full 10 points. 


“Freedom from Cutting Com. 
missions—Unquestioned testimony 
here that he is dividing to a 
perilous degree with every one 
of his clients. A goose-egg. 

“Freedom from Grafting 
House-Organs and Other Rebate 
Schemes—This man has a perfect 
score on this head. He gets out 
no ‘advertisers’ hand-book’ in 
which publishers are bound to 
take space. Neither has he ever 
been known to bill the advertiser 
at the 5,000-line rate and pay the 
publisher at the 25,000-line rate. 
Evidence shows a clean _proposi- 
tion cleanly handled and he there- 
fore deserves the full 15 points. 

“Now to sum up: John Blank 
& Co. have received a total of 64 
points out of a possible 100 points. 
That puts him in Class C and 
gives him a commission or differ- 
ential of five per cent. Of course 
he will protest vigorously. It will 
be pointed out to him that he can 
get into Class B or perhaps Class 
A eventually if he will just 
straighten out the kinks in his 
agency. Let him build up his 
service and give advertisers the 
sort of help that will justify them 
in paying the full commission. 
Let him go out and create some 
new accounts instead of taking 
away business from other agents 
on a cut-price basis. As soon as 
he effects these reforms the rat- 
ing bureau will be justified in giv- 
ing him additiona: points which 
will advance him into another 
class. 

“Look at the matter from 
another view-point. Suppose John 
Blank is unable or unwilling to 
accomplish these improvements in 
his agency. Then he will receive 
only five per cent commission 
which will leave him a _ mighty 
slender margin on which to cut 
prices. He therefore ceases auto- 
matically to be a menace to the 
better agents. 

“Again, consider the situation 
from the advertiser’s view-point. 
The advertiser no longer has to 
choose between a service agency 
charging full commission and a 
non-service agency which cuts 
commissions. There is every 
reason why he should retain the 
right kind of an agent. He saves 
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AGAIN THE LIGHT OF PUBLICITY 


shows the remarkable circulation growth of 
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for a period of six months ended with September 30th, 


1918, as certified to in report to P. O. Department 
as required by law. Here are the figures: 


| 148,322 | 


Is the average net paid daily Globe sales—papers delivered 
and sold to actual readers of New York’s leading high- 
class evening newspaper 





These figures, as compared with the record of last 
year (1912) for the same period, show a gain of 
14,281 copies daily. 











These figures do not represent the usual brand of circula- 
tion claims, but are provable GLOBE circulation FACTS, 
papers actually sold to readers for cash. 

Compare, if You Please, The Globe’s Six Month’s Record 
(as Ended September 30, 1913) With Our Contemporaries 


in the evening field, as shown by statements 

to P. O.. Department, and note these figures: 
THE GLOBE...... 148,322 | The Evening Sun... 105,525 
The Evening Mail.. 130,306 | The Evening Post... 27,316 


For the year ended Sept.| For the month of Septem- 
30th, 1918, the NET paid| ber, 1918, the NET paid 
daily average circulation of | daily average circulation of 
THE GLOBE was THE GLOBE was 


139,509 | 156,318 
Newspapers sold for Cash each day of its publication 


For the month of September, 1912, THE GLOBE net paid daily average 
circulation was 129,211 copies, and when compared with statement for 
September, 1913, an INCREASE is shown of more than 27,000 copies, 
which is another indication of the sturdy growth in circulation of New 
York’s better-class Evening Newspaper. 

THE GLOBE IS BOUGHT AND READ FOR ITS NEWS 
That is why it LEADS ALL THE REST in the evening field as the 
better class Home Newspaper. That is why advertisers who use The 
Globe regularly are getting such excellent results and at a lower rate 
per line per thousand than quoted by any other high-class evening 


newspaper. 
In New York it's 
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int Crome Bea A the stiser. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
Brunswick Building, New York City Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation (Net Paid) for year ended September 30, 1913, 139,509 
Circulation (Net Paid) for month ended September 30, 1913, 186,318 
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no money by going into a cut-rate 
shop. Also he will be less in- 
clined to place his business on the 
basis of personal friendship, He 
will secure the kind of service 
which will keep him permanently 
in the advertising ranks. 

“To sum up, therefore, the rat- 
ing bureau will have the effect of 


1. Reducing the number of 
failures among agents. The 
bureau will automatically. shut 
down on the financially weak 
agent who collects money from 
the’ advertiser but fails <v pay it 
over to the publisher. It will 
stop commission cutting by tak- 


ing away from the incompetent 
agent the margin which now 
operates as an invitation to un- 
derbid good agents. 3. It will 
help to prevent unscrupulous 
agents from using the advertiser’s 
money as a club to compel pub- 
lishers to advertise in house- 
organs and similar publications. 
4. It will encourage agents to go 
out and create new accounts and 
then to take care of them proper- 
ly after they get them. 5. It will 
show new and inexperienced ad- 
vertisers the relative standing of 
the various agencies who may be 
soliciting their accounts. 6. It 
will help the advertiser by placing 
a premium on the agent who 
faithfully and conscientiously en- 
deavors to make the advertising 
profitable. 

_ “Advertising agencies have been 
in existence for fifty years. For 
fifty years we have been waiting 
for the agents themselves to effect 
these very desirable reforms. In- 
asmuch as they have not as yet 
done so, it now becomes in- 
cumbent upon publishers to meet 
the situation.” 

* * * 


The above completes PRINTERS’ 
InxK’s report of the proceedings 
leading up ‘to the formation of 
the “Rating Bureau of Advertis- 
ing Agencies.” It only .remains 
for us to add that this meeting 
instead of having taken place in 
this year of our Lord, as the un- 
wary reader may have been led 
to suppose, is in reality a look 
ahead and is an imaginary ac- 
,count of a meeting supposed to 
have taken place in 1924. 
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B. Altman, Veteran Merchant; 
Dies 

Benjamin. Altman, aged 73 years, 
president of the dry goods firm of BR 
Altman & Co., d died in New York on 
October 7. The value of his estate is 
estimated at about $45,000,000. 

The organization of B. Altman & Co, 
is looked upon as a model by com. 
petitors. Its removal from the old 
quarters at Sixth Avenue and Eight. 
eenth Street to Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street in 1906 was the be. 
ginning of a large movement in that 
direction -which has transformed that 
part of Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Altman was born in New York, 
His father founded the firm which now 
bears the name of B. Altman & Co., in 
1854. It was at first a small shop in 
Third Avenue near Tenth Street. 

In February, 1918, Mr. Altman ob- 
tained the adoption by the Legislature 


of a bill incorporating the Altman 
Foundation. The purposes of the 
foundation as given in the bill were 


to administer and receive funds, and 
to promote the social, physical and 
economic welfare of B. Altman & Co. 
employees. 

It is probable that Michael Friedsam, 
vice-president of B. Altman & Co., will 
be elected to succeed Benjamin Alt- 
man, 


Victor Aims at Juvenile Market 


The latest addition to the Victor 
Talking Machine Company’s educational 
service, is a booklet entitled “A Graded 
List of Victor. Records for Children in 
the School and Home.” The book con- 
tains 100 pages and covers a_ wide 
variety of records which have been 
selected to awaken interest in the big 
juvenile market which numerous manu- 
facturers are catering to nowadays. 

Among the subheads in the book are: 
Nursery, kindergarten and primary 
grades; singing games and simple folk 
dances for little children; instrumental 
selections for the intermediate grades; 
instrumental numbers for grammar 
grades, etc. 


German Invasion Planning 


A Berlin cable says that a systematic 
and vigorously conducted campaign for 
the development of German trade in the 
American market promises to be the 
first result of the new tariff. Whether 
the work is to be carried on through 
organization or by the individual ef- 
forts of exporters singly is yet to be 
determined, but several larger German 
commercial organizations already are 
said to be preparing to give the effort 
energetic support. 


Fettinger Opens Agency 


Theodore S. Fettinger, former adver- 
tising director of ahne & Co., 0 
Newark, N. J., has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern and opened_an 
advertising agency in Newark. Mr. 
Pettinger has associated with him E. 
Forrest Fettinger, who was also for- 
merly with Hahne & Co. 
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"The Stuinking Viokt” 


HERE is nothing of 
the‘ ‘still small voice’’ 


about poster advertising, 
nor does it resemble in any 
way the ‘‘shrinking violet.” 
Poster advertising does not 
whisper—it shouts! And in- 
stead of ‘“‘shrinking,’’ it thrusts its 
message — its big, bold, compelling 
picture and color message— before the 
eye of everyone, arousing attention 
and commanding a reading. 


Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Add to the above facts and advantages the 
intelligent co-operation, selling suggestions, 
experienced and expert counsel, and consci- 
entious service our company offers the adver- 
tiser who places his poster advertising account 
in our hands, and the result is a sales-increas- 
ing combination bound to produce results. 
If you desire city, state or national publicity, 
greater distribution and larger sales, we ask for 
an opportunity to tell you in detail the story 
of poster advertising and our service. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Burra.o, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
802 Chestnut Street 1044 Marine Nat’! Bank Bldg. 414-18 Rockefeller Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
$15 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. |§ Merchants & Manufacturers Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kansas Ciry, Mo. GranD Rapips, MIcH. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 5th Floor Merry Bldg. 519-20 Murray Bldg. 









BESSEMER BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCHES 
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A Service Department has been established 
by the Advertising Department of McClure 
Publications, because there seemed to bea 
field for rendering a distinct service to the 
reader and the advertiser in connection with 
advertising and nationally advertised 
products. 


We believe that such a service will prove to be 
helpful to both reader and advertiser, through 
bringing them to a better understanding of national 
advertising and. the part that it plays in the dis- 
tribution and sale of pure, honest goods and the 
cost of living. 


Hundreds of manufacturers—many who are using 
the McClure Publicatiohs and others who are not— 
are sending in their advertising literature and 
follow-up matter for our Service Files. We pro- 
pose to tell our readers each month about the in- 
vestigations of the Service Department, and what 
these investigations will do for them. We offer, 
through the information we have in our files, facts 
that they should know regarding advertised products 
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which are guaranteed by the advertiser, and to which 
‘we in turn give our unqualified indorsement and 
guarantee. The McClure Publications, through this 
Service Department, pledge themselves to the service 
of the manufacturer who guarantees his quality, 
and who, by putting his name and address on his 
goods, gives an affidavit to maintain his high 
standards. 


We shall write thousands of letters in the next 
twelve months on the subject of Substitution and 
Price Maintenance to our readers, telling them why 
they should use these tested goods which bear three 
guarantees. 


Advertising Director 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
New York 

























by Affiliation 


Winning Sales Methods Discussed 


at Cleveland 


Reported for Printers’ Ink 


By James Wallen 


T started at the Hollenden Ho- 

tel. The meet of the Adver- 
tising Afhliation, which is made 
up of the Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Detroit clubs, held 
at Cleveland, October 11 and 12, 
was all “meat,” in the words of 
Bill Orr, of Detroit, who is one 
of-the fathers of the affiliation. 
H. C. Goodwin, who held the 
gavel at the opening session, 
started things right by saying that 
prepared talks (papers) are the 
thing. “Wind-jamming” is a thing 
of the past in ad club conven- 
tions. 

The morning topic was “Book- 
let-Making.” Francis R. Mori- 
son’s paper, “What Is a Booklet?” 
came first. Here is Mr. Morison’s 
definition : 

“Coining my own definition, 
even though it may be plagiarized, 
1 am going to define the booklet 
as ‘A Salesman Traveling by 
Mail’—no more and no less. 

“The mission of the booklet is 
to sell, not merely to illustrate 
and describe. It must carry in 
it all the salient qualities of sales- 
manship. It may accomplish no 
more than what is often accom- 
plished by the first call of the 
salesman in person. But if it does 
that, it has accomplished much ‘at 
comparatively little cost. 

“The booklet serves as an inde- 
pendent advance agent to the per- 
sonal call of the salesman, clear- 
ing the ground ahead of him and 
avoiding waste of that salesman’s 


valuable time. It. is axiomatic 
that the booklet ahead of the 
salesman smooths the path and 


secures the interviews, dispensing 
with the buyer’s attitude of ‘why 
is a salesman’ ?” 

BOOKLET LAYOUT 


Joseph Meadow, Franklin Press 
Company, Detroit, came next 


with a paper on “The Size, Shape 
and Layout of the Booklet.” Mr. 
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Meadow caused a spirited argu- 
ment when he asserted that an ad- 
vertising manager need not know 
the details of printing processes, 
‘The printer should be responsi- * 
ble for that end of publicity,” he 
said. He gave voice to the fol- 
lowing: 

“S1zE.—A booklet may be any 
old size. We usually think of a 
booklet as about correspondence- 
envelope size, and increasing in 
size up to about 5 x 8 inches; 3% 
x 6% inches, 4 x 7, 5 x 8 are all 
caplet sizes. A booklet looks 
best bound on the long side, but 
the nature of the illustrations 
sometimes controls the binding 
side. There is another advantage 
in having a booklet bouygd on the 
long side, namely, that it is more 
permanent in binding and less cal- 
culated to tear to pieces. Any 
booklet reduced in true propor- 
tions 3 x 5 inches will always have 
a shape that is pleasing and can 
be handled well typographically. 
One cannot sacrifice the punch of 
the illustration for the purpose ot 
securing a proportioned booklet. 
Many printers will sacrifice every- 
thing to the end of making a 
pretty-looking little book, and do 
not consider the purpose for which 
the booklet is being produced 
Many times everything may be 
made to conform to the size, or 
shape, but never, if good horse 
sense is used, will an advertising 
man sacrifice the vitals of his il- 
lustration for the purpose of 
making it agree with some tenet 
of typographic proportion. A 
good printer will be able to sug- 
gest a size that will not only per- 
mit of giving right size and 
prominence to the _ illustrative 
features, but will make the_size 
also conform to good proportion. 
It can be done. 

“SHAPE—A discussion of the 
shape is practically eliminated by 
our talk about the size—the two 
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are inseparable. We may as well 
make up our minds to the fact 
that square looking books or 
booklets unconsciously offend the 
sense of good proportion :—the 
shape is not pleasing. Long slim 
booklets, 3x8 inches, while not 
regular and not in good propor- 
tion, are not calculated to offend 
in the slightest degree. Their 
oddity is not repulsive, and they 
are capable of very nice typo- 
graphic arrangement and _treat- 
ment. The size governs the shape, 
and the shape, when not con- 
trolled by illustrative proportions 
entirely, is best when it conforms 
to recognized standards such as 
3x5, 34x64, 4x7, 5x8, 6x9. 
Very striking booklets can be 
made by disregarding stereotyped 
proportions such as I have just 
given you. For instance, a book- 
let 3x7 inches, or 34% x8 inches 
can be handled beautifully, and 
where a free method of treatment 
is permissible it can be made a 
much more striking publication 
than the regular sizes permit. 

“TypoGRAPHIC Layout.—As_ I 
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stated before, the typographic lay- 
out of a booklet depends largely 
upon the character of the paper 
stock upon which it is to be 
printed. Granted that good judg- 
ment is exercised in this respect, 
that modern-faced types are not 
used on antique grades of stock, 
little remains to be said about the 
subject. It is not possible to lay 
down inflexible rules governing 
typographic layouts as the char- 
acter of the copy is the arbiter 
as to the style of type handling. 
We are all far beyond the time 
when it is longer necessary to lay 
down the injunction ‘Use the 
same series of types throughout.’ 
As a matter of fact, in some of 
the best and strongest jobs pro- 
duced such injunction is, not 
obeyed. There are family rela- 
tionships in type making it per- 
missible for a rational mixture 
of faces for the purpose of ob- - 
taining emphasis in heading or 
text—but this must be done with 
discrimination.” 

Productive booklet copy was 

(Continued on page 61) 








RESULTS OF CO-OPERATION 


Bulletin #2 


Manufacturers should know the result dur- 
ing the past month of our co-operation with 


four Manufacturers. 


We have obtained satisfactory connections 
for thorough distribution in Washington for 
a Cigar Manufacturer 1,000 miles from Wash- 
ington and also for a Macaroni Manufacturer 


still further off. 


Both of these were 


strangers to us, but are now friends although 
we have never seen them. 

The other two Manufacturers have been 
placed in communication with the proper local 
people, but their arrangements have not yet 


been completed. 


We would like to hear from any Manufac- 
turer or his agent who wants to enter this 
field and tell him what we can do for him. 


Address at once, Advertising Manager, 
THE EVENING STAR, Washington, D.C. 


Western Representative 
W. Y. PERRY 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 





Eastern Reorcousialive 
DAN CARROLL 
Tribune Bde, New York, 
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Buckeye Quality 


Over two hundred automobile manufacturers 
issued catalogues this year. 


Over two hundred paper manufacturers were in 


a position to supply paper suitable for printing 
these catalogues. 





The orders, however, were very unequally dis- 
tributed. Of the total quantity of cover paper 
used, more than one-fifth was supplied by a 
single mill! One Catalogue out:-ot every five 
hada BUCKEYE COVER. 











This preponderance of a moderate-priced cover 
in a field supposedly dominated by the more 
costly papers, embodies a lesson that no pro- 
gressive advertiser can afford to ignore. 





You, like the makers and publishers of auto- 
mobile catalogues, can do yourself and your 
business an immense amount of good by getting 
better acquainted with “Buckeye Quality.” 


The “Buckeye Proofs” make an excellent in- 
troduction. We will send them free by prepaid 
express whenever you Say the word. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





Dealers in all principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest 
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Lindenmeyr Service 


Next to the quality of a paper, the most important factor 
in enabling you to use it satisfactorily and profitably, is 
the kind of service that goes with it. 


Will your orders be filled promptly and properly? Can you 
get sample sheets for dummies or experimental purposes 
quickly? Can the dealer give you intelligent suggestions as 
to the color, weight and finish that will best meet your 
requirements? 


These questions are conclusively answered for New York 
users of BUCKEYE COVERS by the fact that here the 
line is carried by Henry Lindenmeyr and Sons. 





As exclusive distributors ofp BUCKEYE COVERS in this 
territory, we stock an enormous quantity of these papers 
in our two New York warehouses; we can deliver a sheet 
or a ream or a hundred reams the same day we receive your 
order; we can tell you the things you want to know as to 
the adaptability and capabilities of the stock. 


When in the market for BUCKEYE COVERS—or for any- 
thing else in the paper line—you will find it well worth 
your while to avail yourself of the service of the oldest 
and largest and best equipped paper house in Greater 
New York. 


We are headquarters for right papers at right prices—and 
we are as near to you as your telephone. 








Henry Lindenmeyr and Sons 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 


32-34-36 Bleecker St. 20 Beekman St., New York 
Spring 6360 Beekman 4530 


Sample sheets of BUCKEYE COVERS, or of any other 
papers we carry, will be furnished promptly on request. 
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This advertisement of the Woman’s Wortp is addressed to that increasing number 
of advertisers who sensibly apply to the buying of advertising space the same busi. 
ness judgment that characterizes any other purchase they make. It may not be 
possible to make an exact science of advertising. But it is possible to buy adver. 
tising space and know just what you are buying—if you insist on knowing before 


70% sounds definite 
But it isn’t— 

until you know 
what it is 70” of 


5% (of a hundred dollars) is five times as much as 100% 
(of one). The Star Valley Independent, of Afton, probably 
has 100% of its circulation in small towns and rural districts 
—but 100% of its circulation is 321 copies. 





No other publication even approaches the quantity of circula- 
tion that Woman’s Wor -p has in the small-town field—but 
some publications may have as large or larger percentages 
of circulation in small towns. Percentages mean nothing until 
you know—percentages of what. 


Woman’s Wor tp has more than 2,000,000 yearly subscribers. 
70% of these subscribers live in towns of five thousand popu- 
lation or less. 


70% means 1,420,396 


44%, of our subscribers live in towns of a thousand population 
or less. 


44% means 892,877 


One hundred per cent of a small circulation is not sufficient 
to be efficient. %70%—of a two million circulation—is enough to 
effectively reach the small-town field. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
Chicago 
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discussed by Ralph M. Barstow, 
of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Barstow is ideal- 
istic but he gets his feet on the 
ground with the following: 

‘There are a few laws in the 
production of booklet copy that 
apply to all jobs. These laws 
must be observed in order to se- 
cure the greatest possible number 
of successes. 

“They are :— 

“1. An intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the subject of 
the booklet is required. 

2, The presentation of this 
knowledge to the reader must not 
only be orderly and consecutive, 
but minute without being painful. 
(It should be borne in mind that 
the reader is a discoverer who is 
on new territory, and in his mind 
must be built up, detail by detail, 
the structure that exists complete 
in the mind of the writer.) 

“3. The copy must be illumined 
by a clear sense of values. (The 
author must have a smiling ap- 
prehension of the relation of the 
thing about which he is writing 
to life in general. Though I 
should discover the greatest piano 
polish in the world, yet it is still 
piano polish and I must not 
write about piano polish in terms 
of spiritual revelation.) 

“4. There are thousands of 
words in the English language, 
but the average man’s vocabulary 
is numbered in hundreds. The 
shades of meaning should be apt- 
ly chosen; although many men 
may not use the right word, all 
men recognize its proper use by 
another. Adjectives and adverbs 
should be thoughtfully chosen; 
verbs, prepositions and infinitives 
should be correctly used. There 
should be no obstacles in the lan- 
guage of your booklet to deflect 
the current of thought. 

“5. Omit the non-essential. 
Stevenson says, ‘There is but one 
art; to omit. The man _ who 
knows how to omit could make 
an Iliad of a daily newspaper.’ ” 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN BOOKLET 


James Wallen, Buffalo, pre- 
sented his paper, “The Illustra- 
tion of the Booklet,” and a rapid- 
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fire debate on the following pas- 
sage resulted: 

“Clyde Fitch has one of his 
heroines say, ‘One thing awfully 
interesting about a picture gallery 
is to see the absurd difference in 
women’s dress now and in former 
times.’ However interesting that 
may be in a picture gallery, in a 
booklet built to sell goods every 
detail should be smart, modish or 
stylish, as you may care to term 
it. I believe in getting out small 
editions of booklets rather than 
carrying a booklet over from one 
season to another, because of this 
very element of ‘changing style. 

“Even if the Chalmers car did 
not change from season to sea- 
son, and we who ride in last year’s 
model know that. it does, Mr. 
Chalmers would be compelled to 
alter the pictures of the people in 
his illustrations, because ,Condé 
Nast spreads the news in Vogue. 
Lowney ought to send his girl to 
Wanamaker’s oftener. 

“The business of an illustration 
is to make the human mind and 
soul vibrate with the impulse of 
acquisition. No one in this pro- 
gressive age wants anything that 
— the earmarks of yester- 


“Mr. Wallen contended that un- 
less a character represents a dis- 
tinct period it ought to be modish. 
Otherwise it simply suggests “out- 
of-dateness.” 

“The Distribution of the Book- 
let’ was well considered by 
Charles Oswald, of the Joséph & 
Feiss Company, Cleveland. He 
gave some facts from the files of 
his own business. The helpful 
nature of his talk is indicated by 
the following extract: 


SALESMEN AS DISTRIBUTORS 


“Some interesting results have 
been secured by salesmen who 
called on prospectives and after 
their sales talk was finished left 
booklets marked at certain points 
for the prospectsto read. There 
is also the house to house distri- 
bution, which does — not figure 
largely in present day efficiency 
methods. There is also the use 
of conventions such as this as the 
outlet for surplus printed matter. 

“Some advertisers seek to en- 
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hance the value of a booklet by 
printing a price on it. If this 
price is legitimate, if you actually 
have sold or would sell the book- 
lets at the price specified, there is 
no objection to using it, in fact, 
there is no question that it is an 
advantage. But if it is fictitious, 
and put on merely to impress the 
recipient, it is nothing more or 
less than fraudulent advertising, 
and as such calls for severe criti- 
cism. 

“I believe also that the price 
proposition has been overworked 
to such an extent that the recipi- 
ent to-day is no longer impressed 
by it, and he has come to appre- 
ciate it for what it really is, noth- 
ing more than a mere bluff.” 

In the afternoon session Jack 
Spear, advertising manager of the 
Protectograph, told how he con- 
verted Protectograph salesmen to 
the idea that advertising is their 
best friend. Here is a bit of his 
diplomacy : 


BIG PRIZES ON ADVERTISING ROUTES 


“Every time we held a prize 
sales contest it happened that the 
big prizes were won by the sales- 
men working on advertised routes 
—mainly because our system of 
advertising leads a man, almost 
unconsciously, to work systemat- 
ically. And any fair-to-middling 
salesman who works systematical- 
ly on a certain number of pros- 
pects every day will beat the stuf- 
fing out of the far superior man 
who works at hapvhazard. Of 
course, when these sales contests 
are over, I issued letters and bul- 
letins featuring the victory of the 
men who worked with advertising 
—using them as an object lesson 
for those who were still uncon- 
verted. 

“I made frequent trips to all 
our territories, holding meetings 
with the men, showing them the 
concrete results others were get- 
ting with advertising, and going 
out and working personally with 
the salesmen on their advertised 
routes, to see how they ap- 
proached their prospects. 

“T never allowed any of our 
men to visit the factory without 
showing him some special atten- 
tion, taking him to lunch and din- 





ner, sitting up until all hours of 
the night to hear him talk about 
himself and what a _ wonderful 
salesman he was—all for the sake 
of gaining a friendly acquaint- 
ance with them. I have found 
that you can work with a sales- 
man to infinitely better advantage 
if you know him personally than 
by correspondence. 

“The more the men fell into 
line, the more I expected of them 
in the way of results. Finally 
I achieved the highly desirable 
result of getting them to make 
daily reports on their calls— 
something that had been consid- 
ered impossible in our organiza- 
tion, because our boys considered 
en above such petty de- 

ai 

“The daily report came about 
through the desire of some of our 
city men to try advance advertis- 
ing and see if it would work as 
well for them as it had worked 
in country territory.” 

Clyde E. Horton, advertising 
manager, Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, read a digest of 
his ideas on how to make sales- 
men produce. In doing so he gave 
out the news of an important in- 
novation his company is about to 
make in connection with estab- 
lishing a branch advertising office 
on the Pacific Coast. Explaining 
this he said: 

“Now we have our salesman all 
steamed up, out on the territory, 
ready to be a producer or a non- 
producer. Let us see how much 
we can help him—not how little. 
First let us ask, ‘Where is he 
traveling—on the Pacific Coast or 
in Ohio?’ If he is in Ohio, the 
central advertising department can 
keep in close touch with him; but 
if he is in Los Angeles. he might 
resign without our knowing it for 
a week. This brings us to the 
question, ‘How can the advertis- 
ing department maintain close 
work with all representatives 
alike from the headquarters of- 
fice??’ The answer may depend 
upon our interpretation of ‘close 
work, but the kind I refer to 
cannot be carried on without a 
local advertising department in 
each district sales office. As the 
country grows and new. sales de- 
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‘ partments are organized, why 
should the advertising manager be 
expected to ‘cover the earth’ from 
Cleveland? 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS DEPARTURE 


“At any rate, we are going to 
establish a local advertising de- 
partment in San Francisco to take 
care of this Pacific Coast sales- 
man we have been talking about, 
and give him just as much help 
as we give our men in Ohio.. Of 
course, he gets co-operation from 
the national advertising, but it’s 
the every-day help that counts 
—that helps him produce—and, 
furthermore, it’s the every-day 
help that influences him in taking 
advantage of the national work as 
well as any other form of adver- 
tising.” 

The evening session was in the 
form of a banquet at the Hotel 
Statler. Carl H. Fast, advertis- 
ing manager of the Halle Bros. 
Company, Cleveland, gave the 
clubs a serious discussion of the 
social instinct in business. Mr. 
Fast says that business men must 
come to a realization that efh- 
ciency without “humanity” is dan- 
gerous, 

Frank Alvah Parsons gave an 
exposition of advertising arrange- 
ment. “What is art,” inquired 
Mr. Parsons, “and what place has 
art in advertising? Has it any?” 
“It has,’ he said. “Art is the har- 
mony of truth, and that means 
to be artistic a thing must deliver 
the goods, must be efficient. Ad- 
vertising is a new language of ex- 
pression with five components. 
They are copy, color, type, ar- 
rangement and ornament, and to 
be efficient they must be well or- 
ganized or balanced. They must 
harmonize.” 

Strickland Gillillan dwelt on the 
dangers of truth-telling. He said 
that we are headed straight’ for 
ruin. Too much truth-telling will 
take all of the fun out of life, 
according to Mr. Gillillan. He 
holds advertising men responsible 
for this disaster. 

The sessions were presided over 
by Charles R. Wiers, president of 
the affiliation; Paul E. Ryan, 
president of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club; Harry C. Good- 
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win, vice-president of the Ro- 
chester Advertising Club, and H. 
H. Jones, vice-president of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club. 

Five hundred ad men were in 
attendance. On Sunday they took 
an automobile ride to the Cooley 
Farms, and had lunch at the Nela 
plant of the National Electric 
Light Association. It was noted 
by President Wiers of the affilia- 
tion, with much gratification, that 
the conversation during the ride 
was mostly in the way of further 
discussion of Saturday’s addresses. 
It was altogether a most satisfac- 
tory and illuminating gathering. 
It proved conclusively that the 
affiliation work is taken seriously 
by the members. 

It was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the affiliation at De- 
troit in the latter part of May 
or the fore part of next June. 





One Policy for Both Editorial 
and Advertising Sections 
ConcrETE-CEMENT AGE. 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 14, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Under the title “Declining Adver- 
tising Opposed to Editorial mage 
you would try to make us believe that 
a paper should accept any advertising 
in its general field provided it tells the 
truth. By the same token, an automo- 
bile paper, which crosses in general the 
transportation field, should accept ad- 
vertising copy describing a new saddle, 
or harness, or a new iced of horse- 
shoes. [Illustrations could be multi- 
plied, but the point is the same. 

Look at it in another way. We all 
recognize the editorial value of adver- 
tising. The advertising pages, well and 
soqreunves: conducted, should be a real 
help, a valuable editorial auxiliary to 
the editorial pages. You are, of course, 
familiar with the work the Engineering 
Record is doing along this line. Should 
we, then, publish in our advertising 
pages copy describing development, 
material or equipment whic we 
have neither time nor __ inclina- 
tion to cover in our editorial pages. 
Hugh Wilson spoke the truth a good 
many years ago when he said that a 
paper should’ not have an editorial 
policy and an advertising policy, but 
it should have one policy, the policy 
of the paper. 

There is an eternal fitness of things 
in publishing, as well as everywhere 
else. A journal should be a well built 
structure, built firmly on a foundation 
of definite policy, It doesn’t do to 
mix types of architecture in one build- 
ing. You know that yourself. 

ALLEN Brett, 
Managing Editor. 
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RICHARD S. WOOD 


Has been appointed Business Manager of 


Current Opinion 


and in that capacity will manage the 
Advertising Department. 


Mr. Wood has long been a careful 
student of advertising values. He appre- 
ciates that CURRENT OPINION is a 
magazine of unusual merit and attractive- 
ness and that it has a peculiarly strong 
hold upon its readers. He appreciates 
too that the position of the magazine 
entitles it to the most serious consideration 
of all National advertisers seeking the 
intimate acquaintance of those worthy 
people who take an intelligent interest in 
the universal thought and activity of 
today. 


We feel that Mr. Wood, with his wide 
experience and thorough training, to- 
gether with his acquaintance with adver- 
tisers and advertising agents throughout 
the country, is eminently fitted to prop- 
erly represent our interests. 


Mr. Wood can at all times be depended 
‘ upon for honest information and intelli- 
gent codperation. 


Current Literature Publishing Company 
134 West 29th Street New York, N. Y. 





























Good Ideas in Recent 
Printed Matter 


A Review of Some Effective Speci- 
mens—Clever Economy Shown in 
Maxim Silencer Booklet—A Cat- 
alogue That Shows Goods in 
Two Sizes in Same~ Picture—A 
Comment on Offset Printing. 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


OOD ideas in magazine or 

newspaper copy are easily 
obtained by watching the publica- 
tions, but the average ad man 
sees only a small part of the good 
ideas in printed matter. 

This printed follow-up or retail 
matter usually comes under the 
eye of the ultimate consumer, who 
in most cases doesn’t know a 
mushroom idea from a toadstool 
idea. 

There are some men, however, 
who do not consider it necessary 
to look for ideas in printed matter. 
These men will say that they can 
rely on themselves to get all the 
ideas they,need. They reason that 
because they use an idea in an 
adopted form, it hurts their repu- 
tation for originality. 

One idea in printed matter, to 
my knowledge, was used in thirty 
different pieces of copy, and you 
could not tell that it was the same 
idea—only in the 
basic principle, and 
this would be dis- 
covered only by a 
shrewd examina- 
tion. 

It is not always 
the most expensive 
piece of printing 
that is the cleanest 
cut. But it is not 
good policy to shave 
the cost when the 
idea is being _ pre- 
pared for its jour- 
ney to the prospect 
who must be shown. 

Suppose your 
chief will not stand 
for the cost:of a 
cover on a_ booklet 
that is to be sent out 
in a regular com- 
mercial envelope. 
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Don’t let that discourage you. 
Get out a booklet on the idea 
of the one published by the Maxim 
Silencer Company, of Hartford, 


-Conn., entitled “Experiences with 


the Maxim Silencer.” 

All twenty-four pages of this 
booklet are printed at one time, 
yet at first glance the job had the 
appearance of having a cover. 

This is obtained by covering the 
first and last (the two outside) 
pages with a_ half-tone that 
“bleeds” to the edge on all sides. 
There are shown two young ladies 
preparing to practice rifle shoot- 
ing at clay targets with rifles 
equipped with Maxim Silencers. 

The front page, showing the 
young ladies, is a unit in itself, 
and the back page, showing the 
target, is a unit in itself. Also 
the entire picture is a unit, making 
a complete effect. 

For a mail-order proposition, the 
writer considers this booklet far 
above the average and worthy of a 
place near the ad man looking for 
effective and economical ideas. 

The Weed Chain Tire Grip 
Company, New York City, also is- 
sues a booklet with a double-page 
illustration covering the first and 
last pages of the job. 

However, while the entire two 
pages, opened, form a unit, each 
page in itself is not such a dis- 
tinct unit as the Maxim booklet. 





BACK AND FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION THAT SERVES 


THREE PURPOSES 
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WEED CHAIN 
YOUR. CAR 
TO ‘SAFETY. 
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FRONT AND BACK COVER A PICTORIAL 


The Weed booklet is distributed 
by dealers and should be very ef- 
fective as an auxiliary piece of 
sales matter. A worthy feature of 
it is the novel treatment of Ben 
Day tints and colorings used on 
the many illustrations on the job. 


A MINIATURE SHIRT-FRONT IN 
CARDBOARD 


One of the most effective and 
ingenious “demonstrations” that 
has come to the writer’s attention 
for some time is the cardboard 
shirt-front with an actual Larter 
stud inserted and sent to in- 
quirers by Larter & Sons, 21-23 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Here the prospect receives in a 
small mailing-box a card with two 
short ends that fold over onto the 
larger part of the card. 

On each of these ends is a half 
of a shirt-front. And each half is 
held together and against the cen- 
ter of the larger part of card by 
means of the actual Larter stud. 

Of course, prospects are going 
to take the thing apart, and in do- 
ing so they automatically show 
themselves how easily a Larter 
shirt-stud works. 

What better sales canvass could 
a man receive who has answered 
the ad, except personal demonstra- 
tion? 

When the “shirt” is opened the 







inside has some 
good sales talk and 
more _ illustrations 
to clinch the sale, 

This is indeed a 
suggestive piece of 
printed advertising, 

Oftentimes 
the writer has heard 
ad men say, “I wish 
I knew a way out 
of this problem. The 
product is too small 
to show with all of 
tlie necessary ‘at- 
mosphere’ and_ it's 
too crude to be 
shown alone.” 

The Wauchula 
Development 
Company, Florida, 
has issued a cata- 
logue which seems 
to overcome this 
difficulty very neatly. 
In this catalogue are a number of 
colored inserts,. each showing a 


UNIT 


field of the different vegetables and 
the company’s 


fruits raised on 
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CLEVER “DEMONSTRATION” ON _ PAPER. 


SEE FIRST CUT ON PAGE 70 
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Maximum Efficiency 
For Sales-Letters 


“Psychological” selection of sales paper is im- 
portant. 


It contributes toward maximum efficiency in 
sales-letter work. 


It means an additional percentage in favor of 
gratifying results before a single line of the let- 
ter is written. 


It demands a choice of paper based on more than 
mere appearance—a choice that takes into ac- 
count price of product as well as type of prospect. 


Would it not be worth your while to learn what 
has been the experience of other managers in 
your own and other lines insofar as the selection 
of sales-letter paper is concerned? 


Many of them have produced a definite improve- 
ment in sales-letter results solely through the use 
of a specific quality, weight, finish and color. 


Send now for “How to Buy Business Corre- 
spondence Paper” which contains a scientific 
analysis of paper values based on years of ex- 
perience by advertising men and other shrewd 
paper buyers. 


Kindly write on your business letter-heading. 


& 


g and selling 





29 mills under one gement spell yin 





Asa result, you get utmost in paper quality at the price when you buy 
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Excise W(X) WarnmnG 


we 


Sold by Good Printers and Lithographers Everywhere 


AMERICAN-WRITING:-PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street :Aolyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 
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How could the 
PER canvass on pa 
iy be better? a 
The writer con- 
| siders this cata- 
logue in its entirety 
| one of the most 
complete, — skilfully 
arranged and print- 
ed, and the most 
effective. land cata- 
logues he’ has ever 
received. 

“What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce 
for the gander” is 
not always true. 

If you are adver- 











“DEMONSTRATION” CARD OPENED 


land. These pictures of the fields 
have a quantity of blue sky on the 
apper part. The designer of this 
catalogue has taken a cluster of 
the vegetables, shown them very 
large and made them a part of 
the picture by stripping them on 
the same plate with the field, but 
over the dead-blue sky. 

Here the prospect sees the field 
of cucumbers, say, and at the top 
of this field he sees a great, large 
cucumber almost actual size—and 
all in natural colors. 
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DEVICE TO GIVE “ATMOSPHERE” AND SHOW 
GOODS IN ONE PICTURE 





tising goods with a 
polished nickel fin- 
uP ish do not use off- 
set printing. 

All offset work in one color is 
of practical necessity dull and flat. 

To illustrate highly polished ob- 
jects in this manner makes them 
lifeless. However, the offset proc- 
ess is fine where a rich and soft 
effect is desired. A booklet on 
Majestic Ranges, issued by the 
Majestic Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is an example of 
where and where not to use offset 
printing. The cover is fine, but 
the pictures of the stoyes on the 
inside pages would have been 
greatly improved if printed on en- 
amel paper and if the job had been 
printed on a letterpress by the 
most widely used method. Be- 
cause a process is new it is not 
necessarily a “cure-all.” 





Improperly Packed 


Will Be Refused 


The Post-Office department at Wash- 
ington has sent out an order which will 
be of interest to patrons of_the parcel 
post. It reads in part: ‘‘Postmasters 
and clerks are informed that whenever 
it is shown that the loss or damage to 
a parcel or its contents is clearly the 
result of improper wrapping or packing 
at the time of its receipt at the office 
of origin, the person responsible for its 
acceptance in that condition will be 
held accountable for the damage. 

“Umbrellas, canes, golf sticks and ar- 
ticles of like character must not be ac- 
cepted for mailing unless they are 
strapped securely to strips of wood of 
the same length, and are otherwise 
wrapped and made sufficiently strong to 
withstand the impact from heavier pack- 
ages coming against them in the process 
of handling in their various stages in 
transit.” 


Parcels 
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Soft-Pedaling the Noisy 
Headline 


Examples Showing that the Quiet 
Direct Appeal May Be as Effect- 
ive as the Vociferous in Headline 
Writing—Even Mail-Order Copy 
Loses Nothing of Force if Written 
Quietly. ae, 


By T. Harry Thompson 
Of the Copy Dept., W. R. McLain Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

N a former article, “Are Read- 

ers Tired of Being ‘You’d’?” 
the writer called attention to the 
tendency of a great many adver- 
tisers to over-emphasis in. direct 
appeal—especially in the headline 
and the admonition, or closing 
sentence. 

That it isn’t necessary to shout 
one’s self hoarse in order to at- 
tract favorable attention with di- 
rect appeal is evidenced by some 
current advertisements of success- 
ful concerns, a few of whose ads 
are reproduced herewith. 

Let’s be specific. Take a recent 
quarter-page ad of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Can you 
think of a more natural, easy ex- 
pression than is brought out in the 
headline “Would $40.00 a Week 
Interest You?” (Fig. 
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lines, as a rule, are effective in 
flagging the roving eyes of the 
average reader, momentarily, at 
least, for he feels impelled by 
some subconscious force to reply 
with a mental “yes” or “no.” 

But here come the Daisy Air 
Rifle people with an ad that isn’t 
interrogative; on the contrary, it 
is quite declarative, yet, I’ll wager, 
it gets under the skin of the aver- 
age parent, who considers his 
boy’s happiness ahead of almost 
everything else. (Fig. 2.) 

Without discussing the advisa- 
bility of the use of superlatives 
in copy, let’s see what. the copy 
writer has done with the “your” 
in this advertisement. 

Seems to be set like all the other 
words in the headline; not slant- 
ed, bold-faced nor underscored. 
Yes, it’s the very same face of 
type. Reads smoothly, too. 

“Chum for your boy’ —the 
phrase seems to stick in one’s 
memory, for what father isn’t in- 
terested in his boy’s chums? What 
fond parent wouldn’t do all in his 
power to keep his boy in good 
company ? 

But what a temptation a head- 
line like this would have been to 
a lot of copy writers. Think of 
the opportunities to inject noise. 

x Best Chum for 

















1.) Your: .Boy;, . of, to 
‘and this just about a vary it, “The Best 
what an employer Chum for Your Boy,” 
would say if he had an Would etc. 
applicant face to face 0 Suppose the Daisy 
right in his office? No- $40.0 ad-writer had put the 
tice that the person “your” in caps, italics, 
wrote the Curtis a Week or the bold-face of 
ad did not. - ither . Arbitrary, 
a, did sor moldtace |! Interest || “sitet cee Asti. 
derscore it, did not set You? effect be as marked? 
it in caps, either light ‘ Would Daddy like to 
gs ge the ab eh conlea™ eet Rolle me 
sad to ‘outside f ’ 
sence of shock in this pale port eM very possibly. 
a - gf aoreres pa th months ot ey what — se 
- . = autumn — t rc 
are is pea a Paso your owa bidding and. eeu ik ip “pep” a 
many meraéns who earn Jomo gr that? Yes, but there’s 
or more, as you ci si ‘ ’ 
less than $40 a week Your own boss such a thing as burn- 
were attracted by this We fois een ing the reader’s tongue. 
advertisement pedir te Ae ato Lots of mail-order ad- 
into writing for details Endies’ Home Sournal vertisers are doing it. 
of the Curtis proposi- Bo Sort of tradition. But 
tion, vic: 1s vOndaboL let’s look at the copy 


Interrogative head - witHouT “NOISE” of one of the most 















The Best Chum 
for Your Boy, a 


ed 


Thank when you were a boy, the big leap of pure joy you fek when you held 
your first gun im your is the time to pass that pleasure along to 
your boy. He wanls a DAISY— ask him and he will tell you so, And 
you want him to have a DAISY becguse it is a sale gun. 

The DAISY is a real, straight shooting gun, and looks just like the high- 
pnced magazine hunting rifle _gbule, bectuse it shoots with essed au 
instead of powder 














“DAISY SPECIAL” 
atte $2.50 
Other DAISY Models, 50c to $2.00 
At all Hardware and Sport 
ing Goods Dealers. 










































The Best Known 
Boy in America 


“The Happy 
Daisy Boy” 





FIG. 2—-NOTHING KLAXONIC ABOUT THIS 


successful mail-order companies. 
(Fig. 3.) 

“The PostaL Saves You Money 
and Safeguards Your Health’— 
a simple, declarative headline with 
none of the earmarks of the cir- 
cus-barker, mail-order headlines so 
familiar to all of us. 

Still, it must pull, for the Postal 
Life Insurance people depend on 
their advertising absolutely for 
business. They don’t take chances 





FIG. 3—-MAIL-ORDER COPY WITHOUT A 
SHRIEK IN IT 
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with copy that isn’t tried-and- 
proved. It’s bread-and-butter with 
them, yet how dignified, how void 
of frenzy is their direct appeal, 

Montgomery Ward, too, have 
broken away from the ranks of 
the cheer-boys, war-whoop, mail- 
order advertisers. Sense the re- 
finement of the Montgomery 
Ward advertisements and_ then 
hold your ears while you recall 
the snoffing, cut-out-wide-open, 
manifold-removed ads of some 
smaller 
mail - order 
houses. 

It is worth 
repeé2t- 
ing: It isn’t 
neces- 
sary to 
shout one’s 
self hoarse 
in order to 
attract fa- 
vorable at- 
tention 
with direct 
appeal, Au- 


tomo - 
biles pull 
Batis 
facto? = 


ily when the 
exhaust 
is muffled, 
why not ad- 
vertise- 
ments ? 

When it 
is explained ee ve 
that John FIG. 4--NATURAL 
Dp. .Selts 
(see Fig. 4) is very well known 
personally amongst the trade, who 
know him as “John D.,” there 
seems to be a legitimate excuse 
for injecting so much of the per- 
sonal element into the Sells Roller 
Bearing advertisement shown 
above. 

As in the Daisy ad, the “you” 
in this headline is not set in bill- 
board type—isn’t shouted in bari- 
tone “ff.” That would be very 
undignified and altogether foreign 
to the nature of the gentleman 
whose face appears in the adver- 
tisement. 

This ad was clipped from Amer- 
ican Machinist, and with Mr. Sells’ 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Don’t Fail to Read 
“The Boston Market” 


Greater Boston, consisting of 48 cities and towns 
occupying one-fourteenth the area of Massachusetts, 
contains half the people of the state, one-fourth the 
people of all New England, more than half the 
wealth of Massachusetts, half the savings of the State, 
and one-tenth of the savings of the entire nation. 


_ There are 40 copies of The Boston Herald and 
its evening edition, The Traveler sold every 
week-day in these 48 cities and towns for every 
hundred families. For the most part these sales 
are home deliveries. The circulation figures are net. 


“The Boston Market,” a booklet that tells all about 
this extraordinary market place, is being distributed 


by The Herald and Traveler, free. 


In Brookline, the richest town in the world (assessed valuation 
$110,000,000) where there is one automobile owned for every 
four families in the town, where there are 100 females for 
every 66 males among the 28,000 inhabitants—in Brookline 
there are 74 actual sales of Heraldand Traveler every week- 
day for every hundred families living in the town, and 55 
actual sales of Sunday Heralds every Sunday—in both cases 
mostly house deliveries. 


The Boston Herald, and its evening edition, The 
Traveler, lead all Boston newspapers in home 
circulation in Greater Boston in districts peopled by 
men and women of more than average income. 

For the nine months ending September 30th The Herald made 
a gain in display advertising over the same period of last year 
of 275,599 lines, while The Globe showed a loss of 189,910 
lines and The American a loss of 198,605 lines. 


S. C. BECKWITH, Special Agency V. H. YOUNG 
Tribune Building, New York First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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There Is A Big 


Difference In 
Circulation 
Quality 


It stands to reason that an ad- 
vertisement in a periodical with a 
circulation built up through the 
substantial value of its editorial 
pages, will be seriously read. On 
the other hand, it is probable that 
the same advertisement inserted 
in a periodical with lighter read- 
ing pages and a circulation gained 
by clubbing, cut-rate, or time ex- 
tension offers will not receive 
more serious attention than is 
merited by the general tone of the 
paper and policy. 


PRAGTIGAL 


Semi- Monthly 





is devoted to serious power plant 
problems. Its editorial pages are 
not given over to personal boosts, 
or Joe Miller jokes. As a result 
its 22,500 readers are the doers in 
the power plant profession. These 
readers—Engineers, Superintend- 
ents, General Managers, Master 
Mechanics and a smattering of 
Purchasing Agents—either influ- 
ence or do the bulk of buying of 
Power Plant Machinery and Ap- 
paratus, 

An advertisement in Practical 
Engineer leaves its mark on the 
memories of these men—it is not 
hastily thumbed over. It gets 
business for the manufacturer of 
power plant goods. 

Write for circulation statement 
by states, rates and other infor- 
mation. 


Technical Publishing Company 
537 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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face appearing right above the 
headline, it has almost the same 
effect as if he should walk right 
into the hundreds of machige 
shops covered by that paper and 
say, “Boys, I want to show yoy 
some ads our customers wrote.” 

It may be argued that noisy 
headlines are needed to impress a 
certain class of buyers, and, like 
the Kentucky storekeeper, “I hain’t 
sayin’ they hain’t,” but the fact re- 
mains that the noise may be ex- 
tracted from a whole lot of cur- 
rent advertisements, with good ef- 
fect. 





Drug Trade at Grand Central 
Palace 


The first annual Drug Trade Exhibi- 
tion and Conference was held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, under 
the auspices of the Long Island Drug 
Club, October 3 to 9 inclusive. The 
purpose of the exhibition was to give 
the manufacturers an opportunity to 


bring pharmaceutical and allied products 


. to the attention of the druggists and 


physicians attracted by the evening con- 
ferences. Over twenty-five exhibited, 
and it is said three thousand attended 
the opening conference. It has been 
decided to make the exhibition an an- 
nual event. Ed. C. Haskell, who is 
acting as managing director of the ex- 
hibition, told a representative of Prinr- 
ERS’ InK that he is planning an “Ef- 
ficiency Exhibition” for the near future. 
The purpose of the exhibition will be to 
show how efficiency methods can be ap- 
plied to advertising, politics, business, 
social conditions and even the indi- 
vidual. 


Changes in St. Louis “Star” 


Charles Van Dyke Hill, son of the 
founder of the Western Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, is now director of 
advertising and vice-president of the St. 
Louis Star. here are many changes 
and the paper is now headed New St. 
Louis Star. The Sunday morning issue 


is discontinued. Instead, the Saturday, 


evening issue will include a magazine 
section and is announced as “a Sunday 
aper on Saturday for a cent.” be Cc. 
oberts, head of the Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand Shoe Company, is principal 
owner. Frederick B. Warren continues 
as editorial director. Edward S. Lewis 
is president and general manager. The 
paper appeared in a new dress Oc- 
tober 1. 


Webb Leaves ‘‘Press” 


E. Stewart Webb has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Press. Charles M. Morgan, business 
manager of the Press, has taken over the 
—_ formerly performed by Mr. 
Webb. 
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How Colgate’s Get 
Children Interested 





The System Which Put Two Mil- 
lions of Trial Sizes in the Hands 
of School Children Last Year— 
Ingenious Linking of Educational 
Work Throughout the Country 
with Ribbon Dental Cream 


ANUFACTURERS who 

have an eye on the juvenile 
market will find the methods of 
Colgate & Co. suggestive. Col- 
gate’s have just started their fall 
campaign of sampling on tooth 
paste with the aid of school 
teachers. 

This sampling work, which is 
confined largely to trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental . Cream, placed 
nearly two million samples in the 
hands of school children during 
the year 1912-13, according to 
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a recent Colgate announcement. | 


Probably this record will be 
greatly surpassed this year. 


These results are largely the | 


| Total 65,332 


outgrowth of Colgate & Co.’s 
ability to sense the merchandising 
value which lay in the nation- 
wide war against bad teeth waged 


principally through boards of 
education. When the movement 
reached sizable proportions 


through various communities in- 
sisting that the teeth of children 
should be cared for before rather 
than after decay set in, Colgate 
& Co. promptly injected the idea 
of priority into their sampling. 
It was seen that the time: to teach 
children to use a dental cream 
was when teachers were telling 
them that tooth-brushing would 
postpone visits to the dentists. 

Linking itself up to this cam- 
paign is the effort to interest 
dentists in the work. As described 
in Printers’ INK some time ago, 
the Colgate work with dentists 
was largely successful through the 
efforts of pleasant young women 
who called at various offices and 
secured business cards. A few 
days after a call by one of these 
young ladies, the dentist received 
a box of samples of dental cream 
with a full-sized tube for his own 
use. 

Along with the samples came a 





THE 


Atlanta Journal 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Condensed statement made 
to the Post Office Department 
for six months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1913. 


Circulation 
Daily excluding Sunday, 
a. = se 53,558 
Unpaid - - - 4,706 


Total 58,264 


Sunday 


Paid - - - 
Unpaid - - - 6,923 


Nearly every white home in 
Atlanta has a term subscriber 
for the Journal. 

Bankers and Commercial 
agencies agree that Georgia has 
raised the most profitable cot- 
ton and corn crops in her his- 
tory and that there is more 
money in the state now than 
ever before. 





Advertising in The 
Atlanta Journal will 
sell your goods. 











JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | ST. LOUIS 


The Journal covers Dixie like the dew 
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supply of pledge cards for the 
doctor which he was expected to 
hand over to parents who would 
see to it that the children signed 
the pledge borne thereon. 

The pledge read as follows: 
“Taking Good Care of the Teeth 
—Good Health for my motto, I 
promise to care for my teeth 
daily.” There were two lines for 
the child’s signature and on the 
reverse side were suggestions for 
the care of the teeth. 

The Colgate & Co. sampling, 
with the aid of school teachers, 
is based in a large measure on 
pledge cards of the same sort as 
those furnished to dentists. The 
work among school children had 
its first presentation in a-definite 
form when Colgate & Co. organ- 
ized their educational bureau. A 
little over a year after the estab- 
lishment of this bureau Colgate’s 
records showed that samples were 
being distributed to school chil- 
dren at the rate of 160,000 within 
three months. Pledge cards were 
sent with each sample intended 
for a school child. Booklets were 
sent along also, among them 
one for the younger children, 
which was entitled “Jungle Pow- 
Wow.” 

To get teachers interested, Col- 
gate & Co. sent out booklets con- 
taining dental lectures and also 
one entitled “Oral Hygiene” which 
a teacher could present to grown- 
ups of the family. 

In this way Colgate & Co. bom- 
barded the school children from 
three sides. Samples were sent 
through dentists and_ teachers, 
while parents were supplied with 
booklets to impress the signifi- 
cance of the good-teeth campaign. 
Then the child, himself, when 
once he had signed the little 
pledge card, naturally made an 
extra effort to live up to the clean- 
teeth. programme set forth in the 
pledge. 

The argument used to induce 
teachers to distribute samples 
among pupils is presented by Col- 
gate & Co. in a convincing man- 
ner. For example, here is one in- 
vitation from Colgate & Co. for 
teachers to join in the work. “We 
wish again to join our efforts 
with those of the great army of 
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teachers who will instil the vital 
truth of good teeth—good health 
—into classroom groups, and who 
will make this good advice ef. 
fective bv the distribution of trial 
tubes of our safe, efficient and 
pleasant - tasting Ribbon Cream, 
and by issuing pledge cards as a 
means of enlisting the promise of 
the children to give daily care to 
their teeth.” 

This season Colgate & Co. are 
using space in teachers’ journals 
for the purpose of inducing teach- 
ers and principals to send to the 
New York office for their supply 
of the Colgate samples and pledge 
cards. Colored covers are among 
the positions used. 





Baseball Nines to Boost Hat 
Sales 


Gordon & Ferguson, manufacturers of 
furs and hats, St. Paul, Minn., who 
are known for their adeptness at getting 
up schemes to boost dealers’ sales have 
just announced a new plan for 1914 
which the manufacturers think will 
prove a winner. 

The success of the plan will hinge 
upon a dealer’s willingness to organize 
a baseball team. 

Gordon & Ferguson offer to outfit the 
team with suits for any nine boys up to 
size 38, if the boys will agree to the 
following conditions: _The nine boys 
must dispose of fifty Gordon merchan- 
dise bonds for the hecal dealer. Each 
bond with five coupons worth $1.00 
each or the total value of $5.00. These 
coupons can be exchanged for their full 
value in Gordon merchandise of any 
kind. The bonds will be issued through 
the local bank so that anyone will know 
that fair treatment is assured and to 
relieve the merchant of all liability. 

The team, when equipped, will be 
known as the local dealer’s Gordon team 
and will represent him during the 
season. 

If the team consists of more than 
nine boys, one extra suit will be sup- 
plied for each additional sale of five 
Gordon merchandise bonds. 

A few years ago Gordon & Ferguson 
offered a Gordon watch to each boy who 
would secure twenty-five promises to 
buy a hat from the local dealer. The 
manufacturers say that 10,000 watches 
were given out on this plan. 





Change in Name to Secure 
Advertising 


In order to get the greatest amount 
of advertising out of their corporate 
name, the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Brooklyn, makers of I-PO 
batteries, have changed their name to 
the HI-PO Waterproof Battery Com- 
pany. 
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Observations That May 
Suggest 





Good advertising may make a 
poor proposition pay—but bad 
advertising will surely kill the best 
of schemes. 

“Three things are necessary to 
success, first, backbone; second, 
backbone; third, backbone.” One- 
half of the failures in advertising 
are due to lack of backbone, to 
stick until the tide turns. 


Elbow room is as essential in 
your advertising copy as it is in 
your office. 

The stream of humanity flows 
steadily on, causing constant 
changes in all circulations. The 
poor medium of last season may 
be a good one this season, and vice 
versa; hence the necessity of con- 
stant investigation. 

A liberal supply of good judg- 
ment is really quite as necessary 
as cash, in order to conduct a suc- 
cessful campaign of advertising. 
Neither gets very far without the 
other. 

The judgment of most men will 
always be influenced by women. 
Never overlook her in construct- 
ing copy. : 

There is nothing gained by be- 
coming acquainted with the read- 
er, unless the acquaintance leads 
to confidence which ultimately 
brings the order. 

Beware of the advertising agent 
who always agrees with you; he 
may know no better. The agent 
who can disagree, suggest new 
ideas, improve and develop, is the 
one you want—secure his services 
and be glad to pay him liberallv. 

Unless the proposition is per- 
fectly legitimate, it never will find 
a place among the successes of to- 
day. 

Advertising is not the whole 
thing. Many a perfectly good in- 
duirv has been killed by a sloppy 
follow-up. 

Never advertise until you have 
perfected your office management. 


_ The man who is always study- 
ing to improve his copy never has 
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time to complain of poor results 
—and seldom has cause to. 

Never try to construct copy un- 
less you are in a happy frame of 
mind. 

In advertising, he who fights 
and runs away will want for trade 
on many a day. 

It’s no great trick to make some 
papers pay some of the time— 
what you want is all of the papers 
to pay all of the time. 





Munsing’s Plan to Get Co- 
operation 


Quite a few department stores have 
been giving considerable space helping 
to popularize the dainty little character, 
‘*Molly Munsing,” which has_ become 
the advertising figure of the Munsing 
Underwear Company. 

This concern has spent considerable 
money to popularize ‘*Mol!y Munsing,” 
the paper doll whose mission is to pop- 
ularize the underwear among women 
and children. She certainly has be- 
come popular when retailers will give 
up 300 to 400 lines of space to announce 
that “Little Molly Munsing Is Here.” 

Molly appears in gorgeously litho- 
graphed cut-out sheets. nd the offer 
is made that on a certain day two Molly 
Munsing Doll cut-out sheets will be 
given free with every purchase of un- 
derwear. Molly has seven beautiful 
dresses, with hats, gloves, shoes and 
stockings to match each dress; all these 
parts are printed on one sheet of heavy 
paper ready to cut out. These cos- 
tumes were designed by a well-known 
fashion artist, and the idea is to have 
the doll so stylishly dressed that she will 
offer valuable suggestions to mothers 
in planning children’s wardrobes. Under 
each dress she wears a perfect fitting 
Munsing Union Suit. 

The doll is considered such a good 
attraction that many merchants give her 
valuable window and newspaper space. 





Death of Former Bank Note 


President 


Augustus Denis Shepard, former 
president of the American Bank Note 
Company, died on September 28 at his 
home at Fanwood, N. i; 

In 1879 Mr. Shephard formed a 
merger between the old National Bank 
Note Company and the American Bank 
Note Company, of which he became 
the president. For forty years, Mr. 
Shepard was connected with the bank 
note business. 





Charles M. Peck, who has been con- 
nected with the advertising departments 
of various daily papers, has become 
manager of the local advertising staff of 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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The Pacific 
Northwest 


supplies the world’s 
demand for salmon. 


The Panama Canal 
will bring this 
prodigious industry 
7,873 miles 
the Eastern market. 


The Pacific Coast 
will prosper as never 
before—and 


nearer 


it is a 
that 
its growth thus far is 
one of the marvels of 
American vigor. 


conceded fact 


The value of 


Outdoor Advertising 


in this section will 
be obvious to the en- 
terprising merchant. 


Foster & Kleiser 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


TACOMA 
BELLINGHAM 














The Packard’s “Bad Company” 
Policy 


New York, Sept. 23, 1918, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
_ In The, Packard for September there 
is a linking of news with advertising 
which is interesting, to my way of think. 
ing, chiefly because it cleverly avoids 
many a_come-back which would be 
forthcoming if the situation were han- 
dled just a trifle differently. 

The page I send you herewith shows 
how the company’s policy in respect to 





*- 
EN DEP 


WHEN HIGH SPEED IS 
NECESSARY 





“an automobile is known by the com- 
pany it keeps’? has changed in the last 
year. 

In 1912 the Packard people rather re- 
sented the many ironical suggestions 
that poured in to the company after it 
was discovered that the gunmen used’ a 
Packard to make their getaway after 


| killing Rosenthal. 


A parallel situation now has arisen 
following Harry Thaw’s escape from 
Matteawan. Of course, since Harry is 
said to have used a Packard news- 
papers have clung to the word as a 
substitute for auto, motor car, etc., 
which necessarily must have been used 
many times in the miles of matter about 
Thaw. And of course the Packard 
people have been swamped with Thaw 
clippings. 

Instead of feeling injured on this oc- 
casion, though, the Packard’ Company 
simply shows a lot of the clipp:ngs 
with these suggestions: When depend- 
ability is vital, when high speed is nec- 
essary, when a fast getaway is abso- 
lutely imperative. Ask the man who 
owns one. 

This may lead the reader to wonder 
just how many of the select Packard 
owners or possible owners have suffi- 
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cient need for a quick getaway to allow 
that sort of argument to have weight. 

Generally the car owner is the first 
one the police get after when an auto- 
mobile gets mixed up in a scrape. So 
why not carry the joke a little farther 
and have the quotation in The Packard 
read, Ask the police who owns (this) 


— c. a. 


EarL. 


Uneasiness in the Philippines 


Puoto SuppLy CoMPANY 
Mania, P. I., Aug. 26, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Along about this time every year an 
jndefinable “something” insists upon 
momentarily arresting my thoughts at 
divers times during the day. I. feel in 
my pockets to see if I’ve forgotten the 
keys to the safe, or if I’ve come away 
without carfare. I take a little dope to 
ward off an impending fever. I grow 
thoughtful and rack my brain for the 
solution. Something ‘is wrong. As the 
symptoms continue unabated I grow 
slightly alarmed. Then, after several 
days of mental anguish, the truth 
forgés its way to the fore— 


TIME TO SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“PRINTERS INK” 


With a feeling of relief I rush a boy 
over to the post-office for a money order, 
and I get it in the mail pronto, even as 
I am doing now. 

Some day, and that means when I go 
back to the States, I will bite off sub- 
scriptions in three-year clips. But for 
the present I prefer each new yearly 
subscription to be a forcible reminder of 
another year in the tropics. 

Every copy of Printers’ INK means 
another luscious feast for the starving 
“ad cells” in my brain, and when two 
copies arrive in’ the same mail, I stand 
in grave danger of mental indigestion, 
so rich is the food contained therein. 

Mitton M. FIsHer. 


3-in-One View of Price-Cutting 

Some years ago the first production 
of a play founded on a “best selling” 
novel was made in a large Western 
city. 
A local department store saw the 
advertising chance. Two big windows 
were filled with that novel. It was a 
$1.50 book. But it was offered for 75 
cents—though each copy of that novel 
cost 81 cents at wholesale. (That was 
before the net book price plan went 
into effect.) They charged that 6 cents 
loss per copy up to advertising. 

It’s’ just the same thing when any 
unfair catalogue house which competes 
with retailers puts an impossible cut 
price on 38-in-One, Winchester Rifles, 
Gillette’s .Razors or any other famous 
advertised staples—they re charging up 
the profitless sale, or the loss, to adver- 
tising. 

Remember this: We never have and 
never will sell a single bottle or can 
of our oil to any such catalogue houses. 
If they offer it, they got it in some 
illegitimate way.—3-in-One Sense. 
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more goods 
for a given expendi- 
ture of money when 
you advertise in The Medical 
Council than in any other way 
you can advertise to physicians. 

That is the concensus of opin- 
ion of the shrewdest medical ad- 
vertisers. 


Several excellent medical jour- 


| nals merit your patronage— 


But, The Medical Council, 


because of certain definite, tangible 
facts, is undoubtedly—the big advertising 
value among medical journals. 

Medical Council’s 24,401 paid sub- 
scribers (sworn statement — request) is 
as great a circulation for medical journals as 
“Saturday Evening Post’s’’ 2,000,000 for 
general magazines, 

Medical Council's subscribers are uni- 
Sormly the busiest, most prosperous “ family 
physicians”—/eaders in their communities. 
: Medical Council has an established 
national reputation for this one important, 
particular quality—“ The unvarnished, solid, 
practical helpfulness of its reading matter in 
the physician’s every-day work.” The ve 
quality that has given “ Printers’ Ink” suck 
distinctive value, 

Medical Council’s rates for adver- 
tising are very little more than those of the 
average high-grade medical journal; un- 
precedentedly reasonable for the quality and 
= of circulation, prestige and unequaled in- 

uence, 





These are strong statements. They are 
made by astrong publication. Our books and 
records are freely open for your inspection, 

The Medical Council is one 
of the “Big Six” list: of 
medical journals. These 
six journals offer the ad- 
vertiser a most effective and 
avery economical means of 
covering the medical pro- 
fession of America with 
minimum duplication of 
circulation. These journals all have the 
very highest reputation for integrity and 
journalistic excellence. 

No journal in America is more conscientious 
in its requirements concerning the character 
of copy ey re rai in its advertising pages 
than The Medical Council. 

Remember This— 

“ What ‘ Printer’s Ink’ 
is to you in your every-day work, The Medical 
Council is in the every-day work of the 
busiest, most prosperous family physicians.” 
Write for rates to-day. 
42d and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 
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The Waste of Dealer Electros 


Tue Norro.tk Dairy News 
NorFo_k, Negs., Oct. 9, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have just read your editorial en- 
titled “Electros with a Back-Fire’’ in 
your issue for October 2. 

In the last paragraph you suggest 
that advertisers add a line or two of 
copy to the electros which they send 
out to their dealers. This is the one 
thing that causes a waste of more manu- 
facturers’ e:ectros than anything else. 
It is not so bad nowadays, but not 
more than a year or two ago the on-y 
electros that a dealer received from 
manufacturers were those occupying 
large space and containing a lot of copy 
about the manufacturer’s product, leav- 
ing only a small space for the dealer's 
name. I have seen hundreds—yes, 
thousands—of these thrown right into 
the scrap pile for the reason that the 
dealer did not feel like paying for the 
space they occupied. 

a manufacturer wants to give the 
most satisfactory co-operation along the 
line of furnishing dealers with electros, 
he should send out single, double or 
three-column cuts of his product with- 
out a line of copy attached to them. 
The dealer wi-l use these in his regu- 
lar local newspaper advertising and will 
furnish his own copy, and the copy that 
the dealer writes will ring truer to the 
people in his town and have a better 
effect on them than the, perhaps, stilted 
copy that the manufacturer would use. 

ou cite an instance of the dealer 
using the manufacturer’s electro to ad- 
vertise some other brand. You will 
only find this in just such cases as you 
illustrate, in the hurried preparation of 
some ad for a booklet, programme, 
baseball score, or some other form of 
advertising. A dealer will think twice 
before he does this in his local news- 
paper advertising, and if he does he will 
have the trade-mark of the manufac- 
turer cut off the electrotype. 

f the manufacturer is careful about 
sending out his electros they will only 
be in the hands of merchants who sell 
his goods and then, even though they 
are used in connection with the adver- 
tising of some other brand, the dealer 
has the manufacturer’s goods in stock 
if they are called’ for. 

I have noticed out here that manu- 
facturers are sending out these smaller 
cuts without a lot of copy attached to 
them and the merchants are making 
good use of them; not nearly as many 
of them are thrown away without being 
used as there were heretofore. 

I am in contact with our local mer- 
chants each day and what I state above 
are facts. 

C. B. CaBaniss, 
Advertising Manager. 


The editorial to which Mr. Ca- 
baniss refers discussed electros 
that bear the advertiser’s trade 
character or trade-mark, not an 
ordinary advertising illustration. 
Mr. Cabaniss_ evidently over- 
looked this vital distinction. What 
he has to say about the waste of 








electros, in general, however, is 
cautionary advice that is worth 
while—[Ed. Printers’ Inx, 


The Uruguay Market 


An opportunity for promoting trade 
relations in Uruguay has been es 
to the attention of those in charge of 
the proposed trade expansion tour of 
South America by a Philadelphia dele. 
gation. In November a bazaar is to be 
opened in Montevideo to aid the Brit. 
ish Hospital, and one commeodious stsll 
will be assigned to advertising. 

It will be the privilege of any firm 
who may make donations to promi. 
nently display their name above goods 
which may be donated. 

In writing of the enterprise, a con- 
sul says that American manufacturers 
who desire to introduce their products 
into the homes of the people of Uru- 
guay would do well to take advantage 
of this plan and send a quantity of sam- 
ples by parcels post, addressed to the 
American Minister, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 


A “Foolishness Account” 


George L. Mitchell, an advertising 
agent of Philadelphia, addressed, at a 
luncheon held last week, the Walnut 
Street Business Association at the Pen 
and Pencil Club. The business men in 
this trade body have constituted them- 
selves a class in advertising instruc 


tion. 

Mr. Mitchell described successive, 
properly constructed advertisements as 
constituting advertising. He spoke of 
the precariousness of direct advertising 
through the mail by folders, circulars 
and booklets when the advertiser in a 
spirit of what he believes is economy. 
attempts to save expense by the use cf 
inferior paper or poorly prepared copy; 
that “the expense of some advertising 
ought to be charged to the foolishness 
account.”’ 


London 1916 Movement to Be 
Discussed 


Charles F. Higham, an_ advertising 
agent, will speak at the Aldwych Club, 
London, England, October 26. His sub- 
ject will be “Is the Time Right for a 
London Advertising Convention?” 

At the Baltimore Convention of the 
A. A. C. of A., W. Blanchard Bancroft, 
of George Newnes, Ltd., London, sug- 
gested that the 1916 convention be held 
in London. London advertising men 
think that if the ad men do not find 
San Francisco too far or too expensive 
a trip in 1915 that London should have 
a good chance to procure the conven- 
tion in 1916. 


De Viney Joins O’Malley 
Agency 
Captain M. J. De Viney who has been 
advertising manager of both the Boston 
American and the Boston Herald has 


become associated with the O’Malley 
Advertising Agency of Boston, 
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Service 
that sells 


It is occasionally suggested 
that one of the reasons why 
manufacturers advertising in 
newspapers fail to collect the 
full value of the publicity in 
actual sales is because the local 
stores where the goods adver- 
tised may be had are not indi- 
cated. 


This is sometimes a vital 
factor, inasmuch as the pros- 
pect, in looking for a store 
where the advertised article is 
on sale, is likely to see and 
purchase a _ similar article 
which was not advertised and 
would not have been thought 
of.otherwise. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 
has undertaken to eliminate this 
weakness as far as possible, and 
has adopted a system which is 
getting real results. Three days 
before the appearance of the ad- 
vertising of any outside concern, 
the retailers in the lines interested 
are notified that the ad is to ap- 
pear, and are urged to include 
announcements in their own ad- 
vertisements regarding the goods 
advertised by the manufacturer. 

This plan has been unusually 
successful, and has resulted in the 
advertising of the manufacturer 
being given point and value by 
the accompanying announcements 
of dealers showing where the 
goods may be bought. 

Information as to how this plan 
has worked with others will be 
given on request. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 
_ S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Foreign Representatives 


New York 


St, Louis Chicago 














A. A. C. of A.'s Education of 
the Public Plans 


The Sub-committee on Educati: 
Public of the A. A. C. of A has avers 
comprehensive plan “in the works,” 

The committee is endeavoring to haye 
the twelve leading men in public life 
the twelve leading retailers, the twelye 
leading wholesalers, the twelve leading 
public service corporation officials, the 
twelve leading scientists, the twelve 
leading churchmen, the twelve leading 
physicians, the twelve leading manufac. 
turers, and the twelve leading women’s 
club officials each write an article, over 
their signature, telling “How Advertis. 
ing Serves the Public.” 

It is pangee to furnish these articles 
free in booklet form to twenty thousand 
publications, including English and 
foreign language dailies, weeklies, maga- 
zines, agricultural publications, trade 
publications and the like. _ Arrangements 
for their distribution in mat and plate 
form are also being made. 

An illustrated lecture on the same 
subject is being prepared under the 
guidance of John K. Allen, of the Chris. 
tian Science Monitor, and will be placed 
with the local ad clubs with the sugges. 
tion that it be exhibited before 
churches, Y. M. C. A.s, conventions, 
women’s club gatherings and the like, 

The Street Railways Advertising 
Company has been asked to run similar 
matter in cars, and the billboard asso- 
ciation, it is’ believed, will co-operate 
nationally. 

The committee plans the first public 
appearance of its copy some time early 
in January. 

Arthur G. Newmyer, business man- 
ager of the New Orleans Item, is secre- 
tary of the Sub-committee on Educating 
the Public. 





Corporation Checks Ads with 
Coupons 


The Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, has supplemented its general 
publicity copy with a series of coupon 
advertisements. seven days’ free 
trial offer is made on a special floor 
lamp. Any customer of the company 
signing and returning the coupon may 
pay for the lamp by having $1.50 added 
to the lighting bills monthly for ten 
months. This goes to show that often 
the space being used for general pub 
licity can be better employed in mak- 
ing actual sales through a special offer 
of some kind. 


St. Louis Real Estate Campaign 


The St. Louis Real Estate Exchange 
will shortly begin an educational cam- 
paign. St. Louis’ dailies will be used. 
A fund of $8,000 has been contributed 
by members of the Exchange. Half 
and full-page displays, over the name 
of the Real Estate Exchange, will 
set forth the advantages for profitable 
investment in real estate. Each class 
of real estate investment will be ex- 
plained to the laymen who read the ads. 
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How 
Emblem Originated 





The Late Frederick A. Whelan’s 
Evolution of the Now Famous 
Trade - Mark—Why the Device 
in No Way Runs Afoul of Legis- 
lation Against the Use of Stars 
and Stripes for Advertising 





NE of the trade-marks which 
have been very widely repro- 
duced in print and paint is the fa- 
miliar shield formed from the 
word “UNITED,” the emblem of 
the United Cigar Stores Company. 
How this trade-mark was orig- 
inated and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in getting proper reproduc- 
tion of it are interestingly told in 
The United Shield, the company’s 
house-organ. 

“It was generally noted,” says 
the Shield, “by the newspapers 
throughout the country in the 
obituaries of Vice-president Fred- 
erick A. Whelan that were pub- 
lished that he was the designer of 
the company’s emblem, the United 
shield. Mr. Whelan did thousands 
of things for the company that 
were well worthy of a man of his 
varied talents, but we believe he 
took more personal satisfaction in 
having designed the shield than 
in any other of his achievements. 

“Mr. Whelan’s design super- 
seded an emblem which in the be- 
ginning was used on the com- 
pany’s stationery which employed 
the word ‘Smoke’ as a central 
idea. He did not think the em- 
blem a good one, and therefore set 
out to better it. He always said 
the shield was a midnight inspi- 
ration. He thought it out in bed. 
He had the word ‘UniTEp’ in 
mind, and as he spelled out the 
word in his head: he found that 
if he used capital letters there 
were seven perpendicular lines in 
the design, exactly the number of 
the heavy stripes representing red 
in the American flag and in the 
American shield. If the name of 
the company had been any other 
than United this duplication of 
the national emblem’s chief fea- 
ture would have not been possible. 
“The next day Mr. Whelan 
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Newspapers 
Sooner or Later 


The daily paper is coming into its 
own, 

The planning of every new cam- 
paign shows an increasing tend- 
ency in favor of the newspaper. 
It is becoming a recognized fact 
among both new and old ad- 
vertisers that no other medium 
offers so certain and economical 
a means of securing distribution 
and sales, and holding them. 


The Seattle 


Times 


is the one newspaper advertisers 
need to cover the Pacific North- 
west, the fastest growing section 
of the country. The TIMES has 
always been a prime factor in 
the life of this country, and each 
year sees it with a firmer foot- 
hold in the esteem of its readers. 
It leads all its contemporaries in 
circulation and advertising car- 
ried and in all the standards 
by ‘which newspapers are made 
leaders, 


Full information concerning mar- 
ket conditions, population, etc., 
with plans for the best use of the 
Times, is at the service of all ad- 
vertisers, 


Times Printing Co. 


Seattle, Washington 


The S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York St. Louis Chicago 
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roughly sketched out the design 
and showed it to the present ed- 
itor of the Shield. This was 
back in 1901, when the United was 
not cutting much ice in the world 
of business. It was agreed that 
Mr. Whelan had made a real dis- 
covery, and though the first draw- 
ing was very crude, it showed the 
scheme. 

“Like most good things, how- 
ever, the history of the shield was 
a little stormy. As a matter of 
fact not many of those interested 
thought very well of Mr. Whe- 
lan’s idea. The criticism, strange- 
ly enough, was that the design did 
not spell out the word ‘United’ so 
that it could be seen at a glance. 
It was a shield all right, but the 
word was not so plain that it 
would stand out boldy. Mr. Whe- 
lan, and one or two others who 
favored it, agreed that this was 
the best feature of the design. The 
very fact that the word ‘United’ 
did not spring out of the shield 
at first, Mr. Whelan said, would 
make everybody remember it when 
once it was discovered that the 
downward strokes of the shield 
spelled United. So it has proved. 
It is this characteristic of the em- 
blem which everybody now rec- 
ognizes as its heart and soul. 

“The original use of the em- 
blem—really before it had been 
officially adopted—was in a news- 
paper advertisement in New York. 
Shortly after that it began to ap- 
pear on the company’s stationery, 
and from then on it became 
known as the United emblem. In 
the days of its early use the 
painters who tried to reproduce it 
on signs, etc., were guilty of gross 
distortions of its beautiful sym- 
metry. Mr. Whelan, true to his 
artistic instinct, winced at these 
distortions. The end of it was 
that accurate representations were 
made by him for the guidance of 
everyone who had occasion to use 
it, and of late years Mr. Whelan 
had few occasions on which he 
saw the child of his brain in other 
than proper form.” 

Comment has been made by ad- 
vertising men to the effect that in 
view of present legislation against 
the use of the United States Flag 
for advertising purposes, it would 
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seem probable that the United 
Cigar Stores Company might en. 
counter opposition to their use of 
a shield which looks something 
like an United States emblem, 

As a matter of fact, the U.C.§ 
went into this question very thor- 
oughly before Mr. Whelan’s de- 
sign was adopted. C. R. Sherlock, 
who edits the Shield to a large 
extent, tells Printers’ INK that 
the company has always made it 
a point to accentuate the seven 
strokes, and at the same time pre- 
serve the shapes of the letters, par- 
ticularly in the “U” and “D.” Mr, 
Sherlock says further that the 
omission of stars and the color 
blue takes the U. C. S. emblem 
far out of the class to which 
legislators object. 

Mr. Sherlock, when in the news- 
paper business, had much to do 
with furthering the movement 
which culminated in a law which 
prohibits the printing of an ad- 
vertising message on the Stars 
and Stripes. Before this law was 
enacted printing on the United 
States Flag was a favorite form 
of political advertising lay-out. 





Armour Appeals to Housewives 


Armour & Company, Chicago, are 
placing in Western papers a series of 
advertisements entitle “The Bread 
and Butter Question.”’ Each’ ad of the 
series is numbered and. each text is 
based on the idea of helping out the 
cost of living. In the first series the 
statement is made that Armour & Com- 
pany want to show housekeepers 
how to get more for their table money— 
how to have more meats, sauces, pies, 
cakes, puddings, fruits and desserts 
every week without spending one cent 
more. 

The solution of the problem according 
to the talks is to follow the “Glendale 
Way.” Later ads in the series explain 
how to save money by following the 
“G'endale Way,” which is to buy Glen- 
dale Butterine. The numbered series of 
advertisements seems to be a popular 
method of presenting several talks in- 
stead of trying to tell the entire story 
in one advertisement. 





“Poor Richard” Growing 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia, at a special meeting recently 
amended the by-laws of the club so that 
the active membership limit was in- 
creased to two hundred. It is probable 


that the growth of this club will soon 
make necessary the acquiring of addi- 
tional club house accommodations. 
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ae The only 
blication 1n the world 





that has a concentrated volume of 
distribution in every agricultural 
section of one great state is the 








California Farm and Home 


ARIE 
(The Only True Zone Circulation in America) 











No duplication. 100% California. 
70,000. weekly circulation. The 
best buying circulation in the world. 





FRANK R. HAMMETT, General Manag 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 


GEO. B. DAVID CO., Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
225 Fifth Avenue 957 Monadnock Block 
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“Relation of Advertising 
English to Good Copy” 


Why Advertising English Should 
Not Be Judged by the Standards 
of a Fine Art—What Must Be 
the Main Considerations—Ad- 
dress Delivered before Trade 
Press Associations 





By George B. Hotchkiss 
Asst. Prof. of Business English, N. Y. 
University, and member of Copy 
i Advisory Board, Geo. Batten Co. 

HE Relation of Advertising 
English to Good Copy” is 
the subject assigned me. Why it 
was not “The Relation of Good 
English to Advertising Copy” I 
do not know. As a university in- 
structor I ought to be better quali- 
fied to speak on the question of 
Good English than that of Adver- 
tising English—though, of course, 
the terms are not necessarily con- 
tradictory. However, I shall fol- 
low my subject and talk about Ad- 
vertising English primarily, admit- 
ting Good English only where I 
must. 

There is a real distinction be- 
tween Advertising English and 
literary English, in spite of those 
who protest against pigeon-holing. 
All English is English, they say. 
All painting is painting, but the 
ideals of house painting are far 
different from those of landscape 
painting and these from the ideals 
of portrait painting. 

Advertising English is not liter- 
ature. The sooner this fact is ta- 
ken to heart the better for the 
cause of good advertising. Not 
all advertising men realize it in 
practice; some of them do not 
realize it in theory. I have heard 
very interesting discussions among 
advertising men of various prob- 
lems of copy, and in some of these 
discussions the real purposes of 
advertising were lost sight of en- 
tirely. I know copy-writers who 
could teach professors of rhetoric 
much about the niceties of diction, 
the fine shades of expression. But 
in their interest in the mechanics 
of their art. they sometimes for- 
get the prime fact about it—that 
it is a useful art. 

No greater harm can be done to 





advertising than by measuring jt 
by the standards of a fine art, It 
does sometimes attain these stand. 
ards, but it exists primarily for 
utility. Advertising English is q 
tool, not a product. It must be 
judged solely by its efficiency jn 
accomplishing its work. Its work 
is to impress.a message upon its 
readers. That message must be 
a buying message rather than a 
selling message; an impression 
rather than an expression. Of 
the three factors that enter into 
any message—the writer, the sub- 
ject and the reader—the reader is 
of paramount importance. It is 
not what you give but what he 
receives that counts. 

All this is perhaps fairly ob- 
vious, but is one of those obvious 
truths that are frequently buried, 
It is a truth that is of tremendous 
significance to all writers of copy, 
especially that which appears in 
trade and technical papers, as I 
shall presently try to show. 

Advertising English is most ef- 
ficient when it performs its work 
with the least waste and the 
greatest economy. It must mini- 
mize the reader’s exertion. It 
must remove the obstacles that 
now prevent his buying. It must 
grease his path to your door. 
How many obstacles there are and 
what they are must be found b 
an analysis of market  condi- 
tions, about which Paul T. Cher- 
ington can tell more than I. 
How they can be removed is 
largely. a question for the psy- 
chologist, and here Professors 
Scott and Hollingsworth can help. 
Advertising English is one of the 
tools that finally do the work. 
Itself it must present the least 
possible resistance to the reader’s 
mind. 

The economy of the reader’s ex- 
ertion demands conciseness and 
clearness, of course. There must 
be no waste of words and the 
greatest possible simplicity of 
form. These things, however, are 
so well understood that I shall 
speak only of the economy of the 
reader’s mental effort. We econ- 
omize his thought when we use 
the language he uses most and 
knows best, and the tone to which 
he is accustomed—in short, when 
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we adapt our message to his point 
of view and mood. 

The trade and technical press 
have a tremendous advantage over 
every other medium in this re- 
spect. They appeal to specialized 
interests, to a selected class of 
readers. We know what kind of 
men read these publications. We 
know what kind of editorial mat- 
ter appeals to them. We know 
their language and their type of 
mind. The readers of the Jron 
Age do not use the same lan- 
guage as those of the Modern 
Miller, the Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, or the American Paint 
and Oil Dealer. They are as dif- 
ferent as the language of Boston 
is from that of Galveston or San 
Francisco. 

Equally important in its influ- 
ence upon Advertising English is 
the fact that trade and technical 
papers: are read for instruction 
rather than for entertainment. 
They are read in a serious frame 
of mind which is far closer to 
the buying impulse than the re- 
laxed frame of mind in which a 
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man reads a general magazine. 
Advertisements in them do not 
have to make their appeals uni- 
versal. They can concentrate 
their efforts, just as the salesman 
concentrates his efforts upon the 
particular type of mind to which 
he is appealing at the moment. 
They can give them the argu- 
ments they need. : 

The service department of the 
modern technical or trade jour- 
nal is a necessary part of its 
equipment. This is not merely 
because such a department makes 
it more certain that the advertiser 
will try to deliver a message and 
not simply post up a sign-board 
bearing his name and address. It 
is also because no one can know 
so well as the publisher the char- 
acter of his readers, their inter- 
ests, their point of view and their 
language. No one else can sa 
well adapt an advertising message 
to them. This one advantage is 
enough to insure them a great 
future, for, as I have already 
suggested, knowledge is more im- 
portant in Advertising English 














Wildenberg Open For Engagement 


I was formerly connected with Larkin Co., Sealshipt 
Oyster System, National Cloak & Suit Co., Sears, Roebuck 


& Co. 


I desire a position as advertising manager of an industrial 
concern, or in the copy department of some prominent 


agency. 


_My mail-order experience has been complete and thorough, but com- 
bined with it is three years’ experience on the road and in charge of 
selling and advertising in the entire northwest for the Sealshipt Oyster 


System. 


My resignation from the plan and copy department of Larkin Co. 








occurred last May, and a special engagement which I undertook 
with the Charles William Stores to aid them in issuing their 1,000- 
page general mail-order catalog, has just terminated. . 

I can originate mail-order campaigns and carry them through in 
every detail, while from my work with the Sealshipt Oyster System 
I have an intimate knowledge of how to obtain retail distribution. I 
have had long experience at laying out and writing catalogs and book- 
lets, editing house organs and writing newspaper and magazine copy. 

Address 


Harry I. Wildenberg, 10 West 23rd St., New York 
a acibeidaintiieeamnmenetd Ai imamumaaneninea eee 
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than knowledge of the goods or 
unusual powers of expression. 

Few service departments, how- 
ever, have as yet realized their op- 
portunities or used them to the 
best advantage, because they over- 
look the chief point of their supe- 
riority. Writers in those depart- 
ments are still seeking cleverness 
of phrase—‘stunt” and “punch” 
copy. They are trying to sell the 
writer, not the goods—trying to 
make their efforts finished prod- 
ucts, not tools. 

Possibly this is because they are 
under the influence of the gen- 
eral magazine advertising and 
following its ideals. In general 
magazine advertisements there is 
more need of the virtue of dis- 
tinctiveness. They have to com- 
pete with articles and illustrations 
that serve for entertaining solely. 

They have to reach a wide va- 
riety of readers and reach them 
when they are not in a buying 
mood. Any adjustment to their 
interests and language can be 
only partial at best. They cannot 
go so near to the reader; they 
must bring the reader to them. 

All that is but to say that in the 
general magazines there is more 
excuse for “stunts,” for the des- 
perate straining to get attention. 
There is more excuse for the sen- 
sational, even though it has been 
shown to fail twice for once that 
it succeeds. There is more need 
of handsome illustrations and 
strong individuality of style in the 
copy. 

I do not mean to imply that 
handsome illustrations and vigor- 
ous style are not important in 
trade and technical advertising. 
They will be used more and more, 
for neither is inconsistent with 
the highest quality of specialized 
appeal. The point is that these 
things must be of appropriate 
kind, and they must exist for the 
sole purpose of- performing their 
proper work. The reader must 
not be sacrificed to the advertis- 
er’s desire for high art and lit- 
erature. 

Right here perhaps I ought to 
say that in my opinion one of the 
most difficult problems the serv- 
ice department, the advertising 
agency or any other producer of 











advertising copy has to face is 
that of making the advertiser un- 
derstand what the ideals of good 
advertising copy are. Time and 
again the individual preferences 
of an advertiser determine upon 
a type of English that is quite 
unsuited to the veople to whom 
he is trying to sell. He allows 
his own point of view to dominate 
the matter of expression. 

I say that the advertiser and 
his representative who writes the 
advertising are of small import- 
ance compared with the reader. 
The reader’s interests, language, 
viewpoint and attitude of mind 
must govern the English used, 

The reader’s own language—his 
home ground—that is Advertising 
English. If it contains a great 
deal of technical lingo, if it even 
contains incorrect expressions, no 
matter so long as it impresses a 
buying message on those who 
must be reached. Fortunately 
there is no evidence that correct 
English is inconsistent with any 
reader’s view-point. On the con- 
trary, there is every evidence that 
the more thoroughly a writer is 
master of the medium, the better 
able he is to use it as a tool to 
accomplish its purpose efficient- 
ly. But he must dismiss the idea 
that what he creates has any value 
in itself. It is good advertising 
copy only when it is read, be- 
lieved and acted upon. 


Salesewomen Sing National 


Anthem 


Chicago shoppers were given the novel 
experience last week, Monday, of being 
asked to sing patriotic airs while they 
were stayding at the bargain counters 
selecting their purchases. The Fair of 
that city put on this feature in con- 
nection with its thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary sale. A band was stationed in 
such a position on the second floor that 
its mus'c could be heard in most parts 
of the big State Street store. Although 
the invitation to the public to join in 
the singing was featured quite promi- 
nently in the four-page announcements 
in the Sunday morning papers, it un- 
doubtedly proved quite a shock to many 
of the shoppers to hear the young sales- 
women take up the strain of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and carry it through 
to the finish: Altogether, however, the 
crowd of shoppers took to the idea, and 
many of them joined in with the sales- 
people. Full-page advertisements were 
carried by The Fair in both the morn 
ing and afternson papers throughout 
the anniversary week. 
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The Scranton Times 
Third Statement Under the Newspaper Law 


The Scranton, Pa., Times, in compliance with the provisions of a law passed 
at the recent session of Congress, delivered on October 1st to Hon. John E. 
Barrett, postmaster of Scranton, a statement of its ownership and management, and 
also a statement of the average number of each issue sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise to paid subscribers during the six months ended Sep- 


tember 30. . : ; ; ‘ A 
The following is a verbatim copy and closely approximates a facsimile of the 


statement as filed: 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


of The Scranton Times, published daily, at Scranton, Pa., 
(Insert title-of publication.) (State frequency of issue.) (Name of postoffice.) 


required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


Note—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies to be delivered 
by the publisher to the postmaster, who will send one copy to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain 
the other in the files of the postoffice. 
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NAME OF— POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
paitor, Pawar J, Lynett,ocescsiceccceces SCCONEOW FO i GA eR 
Associate Editor, Alfred Twining,........ SOVUNIONG EDs 0.40945 05% 
Managing Editor, John D. Keator,........ Scranton, Pa, ......++- 
Business Manager, John E. Bradley,...... SUrattOe EA. cesses 
Publisher, Edward J. Lynett,............. Scranton. PO Loses ca2 


PE See SoSH Ce CASHOR ADOBE VESCS CS aC VewWeWeSe Cee (  ~S Ue RES s ECC CS 0 6 Ce eae 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of stock.) 


Edward J. Lynett, Scranton, Pa. 


SO CACC COOH OAEO TH CHLOE DED SCORESCRCCEORESES§ (§ - T Cae LENE CRO R OEY OO Uwe 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

None. 


FTE CRECEERCE STOVER UL CLO RULE PP OP eee to eee ey ee ee She ee k 


Average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date of this statement.... ‘ 


(This information is required from daily newspapers only.) 
John E. Bradley, Manager. 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this First day of October, 1913. 
E. J. Coleman, 
[SEAL] Alderman, 
(My commission expires first Monday in January, 1914) 


Representatives 
LaCoste & Maxwell 
Monolith Bldg., Marquette Bldg., 
New York hicago. 
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Furnishing the Fixtures 
as Dealer-Helps 





How Big Advertisers Provide Ac- 
cessories to Improve and Beautify 
the Retailer’s Store and Enhance 
His Selling Power—Art Lamps, 
Clocks, Stands, Containers Among 
the Latest Devices. 


By Reginald Hurd 


[N one of the new uptown office 
buildings in New York City 
there is a soda fountain such as up 
to the present time has been seen 
only in the larger downtown of- 
fice buildings. A large stained 
glass art lamp with “Coca-Cola” 
worked into the design occupies 
the centre of the counter, and set 
into the mirror at the back is a 
clock with “Coca-Cola” across the 
face. A few small Coca-Cola 
signs are scattered about. 

Appearances to the contrary, it 
is not a Coca-Cola store; it only 
looks like one. The lamp and the 
the clock are the newest things in 
dealer-helps—they represent the 
trend toward the practical in ad- 
vertising as contrasted with the 
merely ornamental. 

This tendency is not very pro- 
nounced as yet; probably not 
more than a dozen manufacturers 
are doing anything along this line 
—only a few instances of the sort 
occur offhand. It is, however, a 
tendency that for obvious reasons 
is bound to grow. The art lamp, 
for instance, will stay up longer 
and have a more permanent ad- 
vertising value than will a poster 
or cut-out. The first cost may be 
considerably more than that of a 
poster, but in the long run it will 
earn its keep. 

The enamel window letters 
were only the first of the Coca- 
Cola experiments. The artificial 
leaves and flowers the company 
put out last season are another 
phase. There is nothing to sug- 
gest that the flowers are an ad- 
vertising device. They might be 
the dealer’s own idea. That is 
why the dealer appreciates them. 
He feels that he is getting some- 
thing he does not have to pav for 
in some way or another. They 





add, too, to the attractiveness of 
his store. 


Now comes the last 





step. The artificial foliage js 
temporary.. The art lamp and the 
clock are permanent. They per. 
manently beautify the dealer's 
store and add to its attraction. 
value. This is a strong magnet 
for securing his good will and co- 
operation. Because of this, Coca- 
Cola is enabled to get window 
displays free in stores where a 
charge is usually made for the 
windows. Actual tests have shown 
that the dealer is amply repaid by 
the resulting increase in his sales, 
not only of Coca-Cola but all his 
fountain drinks. 

There is a peculiar condition of 
the trade which makes it easier 
for Coca-Cola to obtain these ad- 
vantages than it would be for 
a manufacturer in another line. 
This condition is due to the rapid 
extension of “soft drink” dispen- 
saries. A few years ago practi- 
cally all “soft drinks” were sold 
at drug store fountains. It was a 
side line, just as it is to-day in 
most drug stores. But the grow- 
ing popularity of fountain drinks. 
including the patented and trade- 
marked preparations such as 
Moxie, Coca-Cola. Horlick’s Milk, 
Welch’s Grape Juice and others 
made it a profitable line for the 
small merchant. This trend has 
been assisted by the cheapening 
of the fountains and their sale on 
long credits. Many can now go 
into business on small capital who 
under the old conditions could 
never have hoped to keep store. 

So these little fountains are 
spreading out everywhere, seek- 
ing lodgment in every favorable 
place. It takes some capital to ob- 
tain a concession and conduct a 
fountain in a large office build- 
ing, but a much smaller sum in 


the ordinary office building, whose ° 


owners often enough are glad to 
see the experiment tried and a 
new source of profit developed. 

And the locations are not to be 
despised, because the population 
of one of these office buildings 
often exceeds that of a good- 
sized village or small town, and 
visitors are coming and going 
constantly. 

Now this being so, there is a 
double benefit to the manufac- 
turer in helping out the small 
dealer by providing him with fix- 
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tures to make his store more at- 
tractive, whether they are on 
credit or loaned. He not only 
helps sell goods for the dealer and 
gains his warm support, but he 
also helps to put the whole line 
of business on a higher plane and 
attracts new Ccustomers—creates 
new business, as the saying is, 

This, of course, is not possible 
with every line. The retail out- 
lets in some lines are diminishing 
instead of increasing. Neverthe- 
less, the principle involved is the 
same in all cases—the manufac- 
turer who helps the dealer helps 
himself and puts the whole line 
on a higher piane. 


WHAT NATIONAL BISCUIT DOES 


In the grocery line this policy 
has had an important exponent 
in the National Biscuit Company. 
To grocers who want to improve 
the looks of their stores and make 
a good showing of their goods it 
furnishes a handsome stand or 
rack to hold display boxes of the 
biscuit. They secure a small de- 
posit from the grocer for it, and 
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refund this when the stand is re- 
turned. The display boxes are 
supplied on the same terms. 

Display cases of more than or- 
dinary attractiveness are also fur- 
nished by a number of collar 
manufacturers. The furnishing 
of display cases is no new idea; 
it is a necessity in some lines. 
It is the recognition of the neces- 
sity as an opportunity that inter- 
ests us. Instead of stopping with 
the supply of an ordinary show- 
case, the wise manufacturer goes 
on and improves the case, with 
the object of making it indispen- 
sable to the dealer and an orna- 
ment to his store. 

As has been explained in Print- 
ERS’ INK, the Hires’ Root Beer 
people sell dealers a small com- 
bination fountain, which serves 
both soda water and root beer ex- 
tract. It is sold on easy terms, 
and pays for itself in a short 
time. This is both a direct and 
indirect benefit to the dealer, and 
it affords permanent advertising 
to the manufacturer. Manufac- 
turers have for some time been 















Newspaper 


MMT os orice Sac ees 


The Circulation of THE NEW YORK PRESS in September 
averaged 104,637 daily—net paid 100,211 a day. 


There is a merit to The New -York Press which you see 
is not being ignored by New York advertisers. 





In the City of New York 


the morning newspapers made the following gains and 
losses in agate lines of paid advertising during September, 
1913, as compared with September, 1912, according to the 
figures compiled by the Evening Post: 


The New York Press.... 


Gained Lost 


7 
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Newspaper Campaign on 
Dealers 


M. C. Migel & Co., silk manufac- 
turers of New York, are conducting a 
newspaper campaign in Chicago for the 
specific purpose of “dealer influence” or 
“securing prestige” results. 
—FPrinters’ Ink, October 9, 191}. 
Dealer Influence is secured through daily newspaper adver- 
tising because the dealer knows that daily newspaper adver- 
tising will sell the goods. 


M. C. MIGEL & CO. 


will find it to their interest to use the 


Local Daily Newspapers 
of New England 


on their campaign. The local dealer is selling his goods every 
day through local newspaper advertising. 

The New England dealer knows that the local daily goes 
into every household that buys silks and everything else worth 
while. 

The dealer likes to have what the people call for and the 
people call for what is advertised in their local daily paper. 


A Campaign in New England Dailies 


will not cost so very much. In fact the cost is very little when 
you measure by the results you will achieve. 
Write any of these 10 for particulars. 


Springfield,Mass.,Union Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
Salem,Mass.,News New Haven, Ct.,Register 
NewBedford xo euwy Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Portland,Me.,Express 
Meriden, Ct.,Record W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
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trying to educate the dealer. This 
goes a step beyond that. It en- 
ables the dealer to improve his 
store at small cost, if any, to him- 
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self, beyond the display of the | 


manufacturer’s advertising. The 
enhanced attractiveness and sell- 
ing power of his store more than 
compensate for that. 

The average retail dealer can- 
not or will not improve his store 
on his own initiative. ‘(here are 
scores of things which he ought 
to have and ought to do, but 
which he will not do because he 


cannot afford to, or thinks he can- | 


not. He cannot or will not help 
himself fast enough to keep up 
with the demands of the manufac- 
turer for more co-operation. But 
he will gladly put in more fixtures 
if they are furnished to him gratis 


or at small cost, on long credit. | 


Moreover, this will insure a more 
complete equipment and 





more | 


satisfactory, because the big man- | 
ufacturing house can better af- | 


ford to do a: thing of this sort 
than even the manufacturer of the 


fixtures, since he divides the sell- ; 


ing expense among several prod- 
ucts and charges up part of it to 
advertising. 


PLAN OF BUCK’S STOVE COMPANY 


All of these instances are pure- 
ly selfish. 
vides something which, while it 
is useful to the dealer, advertises 
the house’s product. None of 
these reach the heights of co-op- 


eration rendered by the Buck’s | 


Stove & Range Company in the 
hardware trade. 
long ago realized that it could not 
get the hardware dealer to think 


In them the house pro- | 


This company | 


Buck’s stoves and ranges all the | 


time of his own accord, It won- 
dered if there were not some way 


to make him think Buck’s stoves | 
when he was, not conscious of do- | 


ing so, 


Stated in this way, it | 


seems like an abstruse problem. | 


The way the Buck’s people solved 
it was extremely simple. They 
said to themselves: 

“The dealer has other goods to 
sell. Perhaps he knows how to 


sell them and perhaps he doesn’t. | 


At any rate, we'll give him the 
latest merchandising ideas on how 
to run special sales; how to make 
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The Great Diversified Industries of 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Insure a profitable field to the ad- 
vertiser, , : 
Worcester is a national slipper centre. 


Worcester is the plunger elevator 
centre. 

Worcester is the centre for card- 
clothing. 


Worcester is the world’s centre for 
pressed steel. 

Worcester has the largest loom works 
in the world. 

Worcester has the largest corset fac- 
tories in the world. 

Worcester has over 700 manufacturing 
establishments. 

Worcester has the largest 
factory in the world. 

Worcester has the largest skate factory 
in the United States. 

Worcester has 6000 men employed in 
the building trades. 

Worcester has the largest grinding- 
wheel industry in the world. 

Worcester erected 1698 buildings dur- 
ing 1912, valued at $6,689,901. 

The way to reach Worcester people is 
as plain as the’ way to the baseball 
ground. 

The GAZETTE has the largest city 
circulation and is Worcester’s “home 
paper.” ; 
as largest evening circulation. 
Lowest advertising rate per thousand. 
Concentrated circulation. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 
WANTED 


The Knapp Company has 
several openings for ambi- 
tious young men. Appli- 
cants who have sold goods 
and studied advertising will 
be given preference. 

State experience and 
qualifications in writing. 
Send photograph and three 
business references. All 
communications strictly 
confidential. 

Address, Sales Manager, 
The Knapp Company, Inc., 
52 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 
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Advertising Rates 
IN EFFECT OCTOBER 1, 1913 


Gamla och Nya 
Hemlandet 


The FIRST Swedish newspaper in 
America. 
Display Advertising 
1 page (2030 agate lines) when 
used in 1 issue by one ad- 
WONROER 55 dsaine bo wsinw 6% ,+ ++ $250.00 
Y% page (1015 agate lines) 
when used in 1 issue by one 


a Cre 125.00 
Less than % page, per agate 
line, each insertion, flat.... 12% 


(Minimum space accepted, 7 lines) 


Our Cash Rebate Guarantee Plan 


Should the average net circulation of 
HEMLANDET fall below 50,000 com- 
plete copies weekly for the period 
commencing the first issue in October, 
1918, and ending the last issue in Sep- 
tember, 1914, a pro-rata cash rebate 
will be paid such contract advertisers as 
qualify. 

No advertiser will be entitled to the 
cash rebate under our guarantee plan 
who uses space less frequently than one 
time a month during the entire definite 
period. 


C. S. PETERSON, Publisher 
1643 Transportation Building, Chicago 











Out of Print 


Every day we re- 
céive orders which 
cannot be filled, for 
back copies of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Binders are made 
with the very object 
of preventing loss of 
copies and conse- 
quent incomplete 
files. 


65c. each 


postpaid, at cost to 
us of manufacturing 
and mailing. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12W. 31st St., New YorkCity 
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effective window displays of 
watches, screwdrivers, saws, pad- 
locks and tin pans—give him a 
whole lot of information he needs 
and ought to be glad to get. If 
that does not make him think 
about our stoves out of hours and 
become a booster for us, we don't 
know what will do it.” ° 

They carried out this idea, 
using their house-organ, Buck’s 
Shot, for the purpose, and had 
great success. 

It seems as if a little of this 
sort of enlightened selfishness 
would be a good thing for other 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers have long been 
glad to stand the cost of putting 
the retailer's name on his win- 
dow, if by so doing they could 
feature their own products with 
it. The increasing number and 
attractiveness of these window 
signs indicates the growing tend- 
ency to spend money for things 
that help the dealer permanently, 
A slight variation of this idea is 
illustrated by the enameled’ signs 
shown in some drug stores—‘Get 
Soda Checks from the Cashier,” 
and below, “Drink Horlick’s Malt- 
ed Milk.” 


DEVICES OF TOBACCO PEOPLE 


Cigar manufacturers seem to 
have seen the wisdom of giving 
dealers articles having a perma- 
nent value before the idea was ap- 
plied at all generally in other 
lines. The cigar stores have been 
getting useful articles, like change 
trays, cigar cutters and felt 
change pads from the manufac- 
turer for a long time. 

The little packets of paper 
matches given away by cigar 
stores, though properly classed as 
novelties, are a good illustration 
of the trend toward the useful in 
advertising. These matches are 
supplied by the cigar manufactur- 
ers, who have the brand names 
of their cigars inside, and some- 
times the dealer’s name outside. 
The cost is paid partly by the 
dealer and partly by the manu- 
facturer. The dealer could never, 
or at least probably never would, 
do it by himself. He appreciates 
the opportunity to get the novel- 
ties cheap. 
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There is a vast field for the 
exploitation of this utility idea by 
enterprising manufacturers, All, 
however, is not silver lining. 

. There are some dealers who re- 
fuse to be “uplifted” and who de- 
cline to be grateful to the manu- 
facturer for improving their 
stores. They know that the man- 
ufacturer is not losing money by 
his generosity, and they overlook 
the fact that they, too, are profit- 
ing by it. ; 

The art lamps given dealers by 
the Coca-Cola Company may, for 
instance, have cost $10 or $15 
wholesale—it is the main factor 
in making many counters attract- 
ive. Yet some of the dealers 
rowl over the lamp because they 
ave to pay something for it—the 
terms are not disclosed—and neg- 
lect to keep the clock going. 

“Why wouldn’t they give us the 
lamp? It’s a good ad for them,” 
is their attitude. It is hardly pos- 

sible that this is the general at- 
titude of the trade, but it is com- 
mon enough, Too much impor- 
tance need not be attached to it. 
If the fixtures are accepted and 
go up, the chances are that the 
dealer will co-operate, however 
loosely he may talk. 

These developments make the 
tendency more and more plain. 
Competition is thinning out the 
dealers in many lines of business, 
yet here is the beginning of a 
movement which will help to fill 
the vacant places by making it 
easier for the retailer to open a 
store. If he can get most of his 
fixtures free or at a nominal cost, 
he will need less capital to start 


on. 

It may be objected that this is 
paternalism on the part of the 
manufacturer—that it is not what 
the doctors would call ethical. It 
is just as ethical as it is for a 
jobber to push favored brands 
through stores he controls or prac- 
tically owns, The manufacturer is 
not bribing the dealer—is not giv- 
ing him something for nothing. 
He is advertising his own goods 
and incidentally helping the dealer. 

The great question is: “How 
can we get the dealer interested 
in our product so that he will let 
us feature it in his store?” 
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When a paper in a city carries 
from 20 to 40 columns more dis- 
play advertising than any other 
paper the reason must be that it 
gives a better value. The 


New Haven 
Register 


thus leads all other dailies in this 
the largest and greatest city of 
Connecticut. 

The REGISTER has not only 
the largest circulation, but the 
best circulation, and holds its 
lead while selling at 2 cents, by 
the excellence of its news matter 
and features. 

See that the REGISTER is on 
your list, please, when you come 
into Connecticut. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














HERE is a need in 


every office for a 


—— Globe 
Cabinet Saf 


(All Steel) . 
Catalog No. 274 on request 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CoO. 
Cincinnati 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases & Filing Cabinets 
Agents and Branch Stores Nearly Everywhere 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is the premier advertising medium for 


Health Foods 

Health Clothing 

Vibrators 

Massage Machines 

Natural Curative Methods 
Physical Culture Schools 
Physical Culture Apparatus 
Books on Health 

Books on Diet 

Books on Sex Subjects 


We‘can prove this statement to the 
satisfaction of any interested party and 
will be glad to do so. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
_ W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


October, 1913, Gains 
1,371 Lines Over Any 
Previous October Issue 
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| task to discover ‘‘why” 
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According to the manufactyr- 
ers who have blazed the way, the 


answer is: “Give the dealer 
something permanent and _ yaly. 
able, not to displace but to sup- 
plement your posters, cutouts and 
other dealer-helps.” 

The manufacturer who first re- 
alizes the possibilities of this idea 
and takes advantage of it will be 
firmly intrenched in the strategic 
positions in the dealer's store be- 
fore the rest wake up to the sit- 
uation, 


Emerson on the “Is 
Why” 


The members of the Executives’ Club, 
Chicago, were to.d last Friday of some 
of the principles and laws that underlie 
effic.ency by Harrison Emerson. Mr, 
Emerson shaped his address around the 
following salient features: ‘What Is 
and Why.” He pointed out that it was 
generally an easy matter to determine 
“what is” but a much more difficult 
such cond.tions 
prevailed. Under the headings “Setting 
Up Meals and S:andards” and “Finding 


and 


| Methods for Converting What Is into 


What Ought to Be,” Mr. Emerson 
pointed out what efficiency as now con- 
templated in business consists of. Mr. 
Emerson will address the Executives’ 
Club on October 24 on “What Ideals 
Ought to Be” and on November 7 will 
tell how to attain these ideals in busi- 
ness. Other addresses scheduled for 
the Friday meetings of this organiza- 
tion will be made by Prof. Earl Dean 
Howard of the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce. On October 17 
Professor Howard will talk on “Finance 
and Financ’ng,’”’ on October 31 h’s sub- 
ject will be ““The Function of Money 
and Credit,’’ and on November 14 on 
“The Banker and The Business Man.” 


Shoe Manufacturers in South- 
ern Newspapers 


The shoe manufacturers of Lynch 
burg, Va., have combined’ in advertising 
that city as “The South’s Shoe Cen 
ter.” Newspapers are. being used 
throughout the South to carry the mes- 
sage: “That when you buy Lynchburg 
shoes you are patronizing Southern in 
dustry from which every Southerner 


| must eventually benefit.” 


The copy makes an appeal to the 
Southern pride as well as to the South 


| ern purse. 


MacClelland with ““Mother’s 
Magazine” 


Robert M. MacClelland, formerly of 
Suburban Life, and Edgar S'nnock, for 
several years with Ladies’ World, are 
now connected with the Eastern office. 
in New York City, of The Mother's 
Magazine, published by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Co. 
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Adolphus Busch Dies 


Adolphus Busch, the brewer, died in 
Landenschwalbach, Prussia, on October 
10, aged 78 years. For years Mr. 
Busch had been at the head of the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Association in 
St. Louis. p 

Mr. Busch was born in Mayence-on- 
the-Rhine. He was one of a family of 
many brothers who dealt in wines 
and brewers’ supplies. The family was 
wealthy and after Adolphus had com- 

leted his education he came to the 
Einited States and settled in St. Louis. 

Mr. Busch’s first occupation in St. 
Louis was that of a clerk in a commis- 
sion house. He served for fourteen 
months in the Federal army during the 
Civil War. Mr. Busch then learned 
that he had heen bequeathed a portion 
of his father’s estate and this capital he 
used to obtain a foothold in the same 
business his family had conducted in 
Germany. He opened a wholesale brew- 
ers’ supply store and four years later 
he combined this business with the 
Bavarian brewery previously owned by 
Eberhard Anheuser. 

These businesses were consolidated 
five years after Mr. Busch had married 
Mr. Anheuser’s daughter. Mr. Busch 
and his father-in-law became equal part- 
ners in the consolidation. The firm first 
carried the name of Anheuser & Co., but 
this was changed in 1880 to the An- 
heuser-Busch Company. Later the com- 
pany became the Anheuser-Busch As- 
sociation of which Mr. Busch was presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Busch attributed the success of 
his business to his discovery of a 
process of bottling beer so it would 
withstand any climatic changes. 





Country’ Weeklies After For- 
eign Advertising 


E. R: Purcell, chairman of the foreign 
advertising bureau of the National Edi- 
torial Association, submits a plan in the 
October’ issue of the National Printer- 
Journalist for securing greater recog- 
nition of the country weekly as an 
advertising medium. His recommenda- 
tion is a permanent bureau which will 
attract foreign advertising by offering 
advertisers “‘the best service in the most 
expeditious way.’’ He proposes also a 
number of district offices which would 
work with advertisers and agencies 
direct. The report will be presented 
to the association at its next meeting. 


Hartford “Courant” Adds Sun- 
day Edition 

The Hartford Daily Courant added a 
Sunday edition of 46 pages on October 
4. The Courant, one of the oldest 
newspaper in America, according to 
present plans will henceforth be a seven- 
day paper. 





Byron W. Orr, formerly promotion 
manager of the Pittsburgh Post and Sun, 
is now in the publicity department of 
the New York Globe. 
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Portland, Maine 
DIVIDENDS 


Are mostly spent in Port- 
land stores or put back into 
things that will increase Port- 
land prosperity. 

To reach the people of 
Portland with your advertis- 
ing, use 


The Evening 
Express 


Half again more circulation 
than the other two Portland 
dailies combined. 


The Sunday 


Telegram 


has the largest circulation of 
any Sunday paper in Portland. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The Reduced 
Tariff! 


How will YOU, Mr. Man- 


ufacturer, meet the situation? 


INCREASE your sales in 
FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES—that is your solu- 
tion. Doa MORE 
WORLD-WIDE BUSI- 
NESS. 

The day of localized selling is past. 
Every year widens the markets of 
the average manufacturer. 


We will help YOU get your share 
of export business. Our services are 
now used successfully by 700 man- 
ufacturers. Drop us.a line for part- 
ticulars. 


American Exporter 
135 William Street New York 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PusBLisHiING COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New Yorx 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 





New England Office : 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jurtius MatHews, Manager. D.S. LAw or, 
Associate Manager. ; 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gso. M. 
Koun, Manager. * 

St. Louis Office ; Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinnx¥, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90, Further 
information on request. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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To the credit of 
Turning the the industry it 


Tables on the must be said that 
Knocker instances of 
where an adver- 
tiser stoops to knocking, either 
openly or by “egging” the sales- 
men on in the house-organ, are 
almost as scarce as the proverbial 
“hens’ teeth.” 

Once and awhile, though, some- 
hody gets near-sighted—usually 
a-competitot struggling to over- 
take a pioneer—and brings out 
the hammer. To turn the knock, 
without dignifying the attack with 
serious antagonism, and to keep 
from being drawn into an endless, 
purposeless and destructive con- 
troversy, is a nice problem in ad- 
vertising tactics. 

The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany furnishes an example show- 
ing how to turn the tables on a 
competitor. Reports coming to 
the Welch office seemed to indi- 
cate that the competitor was 
spreading a story to the effect that 
the Welch product was really pro- 
duced by itself, i. e., the competi- 
tor. What did Welch’s do? Make 
fierce denials and turn its heaviest 


batteries on the enemy? It did the 


unusual thing. Its answer jg 
found in an article captioned “Our 
Hat Is in the Ring,” in a recent 
issue of the Welch Magazine 
going out to their dealers: 


A rumor from various parts of the 
country intimates that Welch’s Gra 
Juice and the grape juice put out yy 
one of the widely known firms of “beef 
trust” fame, are really both made or 
controlled by the same concern. We 
hope we are not accused of bu ing 
out the said packer and we disclai 
— of doing so. 

e have been content -to specialize 
on grape juice. We made grape juice 
quite popular before Mr. Bryan put 
his O. K. on it. We have not’ thought 
it necessary to try to eliminate competi. 
tion in_order that we might attain suc. 
cess. Without any spectacular methods, 
our policy of highest quality of product 
and consistent advertising, has resulted 
in A nga increase in the demand for 

elch’s. 


It appears that those circulating the 
story are not doing it with the idea of 
boosting Welch’s—in fact the idea 
seems to be that the implied connection 
would mean a lowering of the high 
ideals that have made Welch’s the 
standard. 

A nearly parallel case is that of 
a Western manufacturer who had 
two competitors struggling to 
break into a field which he had 
pioneered twenty years before. 
As the patents had expired and 
been adopted by the imitators they 
had little to advertise in the way 
of original advantages—so they 
did the short-sighted thing and 
began attacking the established 
firm’s good-will. Instead of ad- 
vertising their product on its own 
merits, they devoted their energy 
to telling the public why not to 
buy the older appliance. Even the 
salesmen were called in and 
coached as to how to “block” the 
other’s sales, 

The natural impulse of the pio- 
neers was to “fight back.” They 
wanted to tell the people what 
kind of a game they were up 
against, and show up the tactics 
the newcomers were using—but 
they didn’t. They did worse. 


They made laughing-stock out of | 


the knockers by turning their 
carefully thought-out “sale de- 
stroyers” into jokes. 

A special edition of the house- 
organ was rushed out and the 
whole attack riddled with ridicule. 
The men caught the idea, and 
when they ran afoul of one of 
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their knocking competitors, held 
them up as jokes to the prospect. 
As a result the company that 
started knocking has three sales- 
men in its New York office to- 
day when it had fourteen a year 
ago, and the same condition is said 
to exist in its other branch offices. 

A humorous twist tends to ex- 
tract the venom from an unfair 
attack, The soft answer that has 
the saving grace of humor gives 
to the defendant an added dignity, 
by virtue of his refusal to come 
down to a competitor's level and 
fight back with his own ill-chosen 
weapon. 





Would You “In in ote of 
our dealers in 
agg a certain Eastern 


city had bought 
$926.82 worth of our goods,” said 
the manufacturer; “in 1912, $724.- 
26, and up to August this year, 
only $200.16.” 

What do you suppose was the 
reason? The advertiser did not 
know, and so had his salesman 
look into it. It did not take the 
salesman long to-find out. He had 
always called the pleasant old gen- 
tleman who ran the store a “dead 
one,” but he had never found out 
just how “dead” he was. 

This is what he noticed. First, 
the dealer did not display the ad- 
vertiser’s fast-moving goods. Sec- 
ond, he was giving the preference 
in display to old slow-moving 
stock. And third, he was cater- 
ing to men in the part of the 
store where he should have catered, 
to women. 

The salesmen spent only a few 
minutes in the store, but got facts 
and figures enough to substantiate 
this finding a dozen times over 
and confirm previous observation. 

It would be agreeable to report 
that the advertiser’s courage and 
tact were equal to his ability in 
research, and that he had opened 
the eyes of the retailer and shown 
him how to arrange his goods so 
as to sell more of them and in- 
crease the profits of everybody 
concerned. The truth is that he 
did not feel it quite safe to at- 
tempt this, and instead put the 
story in his house-organ, where 
he hoped the dealer would see it. 
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Now, here was a fine piece of 
detective work that throws into 
high relief the ever-increasing at- 
tention advertisers are giving— 
have got to give—to retail prob- 


lems. And why not? Are adver- 
tisers to complain bitterly that the 
retailer does not advertise their 
goods, and yet overlook his failure 
to display.them in the store? Or 
lament his failure to display their 
particular goods and overlook the 
utter confusion of his system as a 
whole? Why shouldn’t the adver- 
tiser study these things down to 
the last cog in the retail system? 
Why leave it to the initiative or 
inclination of the salesman? Is 
the advertiser going to follow 
precedent, or work out his own 
salvation no matter where it takes 
him? The big advertisers in some 
lines, the National Cash Register 
and Burroughs Adding Machine 
companies, for example, have 
found it necessary to educate the 
retailers along certain directions 
in order to sell them. There 
could be more of it done. The in- 
dependent retailer needs all the 
help he can get to preserve him 
against the encroachment of the 
department and chain stores and 
mail-order houses. It will be 
hard for manufacturers to make 
up their minds to undertake it, but 
it will pay. 





“Plan, Sir? A fairly promi- 
nent manufactur- 


Yes, Sir; ing house in the 
At Once, East was going 
Sir!” to start advertis- 
ing. Four prominent agencies 


were competing for the account. 
At the eleventh hour the head of 
a fifth agency rudely interrupted 
the discussion of the precise kind 
of copy required in the premises 
by walking off with the account 
on the strength of a marketing 
plan he submitted. 

Now, this does not prove that 
copy is not an important thing to 
discuss, nor yet that those agen- 
cies are wrong which refuse to 
submit plans in advance of the 
drawing up of the contract and a 
thorough investigation into the 
product and the market. 

It does prove the weakness, if 
a weakness it is, of the average 
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manufacturer, for concrete plans. 
And if it involves a danger, as 
often it does, when the manufac- 
turer calls in the agent to help 
him prepare a plan and copy in 
time to catch the closing forms 
on the Friday following, it proves 
the need for a creative prepara- 
tion of prospects by publishers 
and agents, If there were as much 
agitation for care as there is agi 
tation for courage, there would 
not be so much need for couragy 





Playing — er oa 
sa acro e 

Up the table at lunch- 

Employee = eon from one of 


the great ones of the business 
world and asked him to tell the 
story of his success, and when 
instead of dwelling at great length 
upon his achievements, working the 
perpendicular pronoun overtime, 
summed the whole thing up in a 
sentence by stating that he owed 
his success to the men around 
him, rather than to his own 
efforts? 

If you have, you will remember 
that his modest statement im- 
pressed you even more than that 
of the other kind, who for an hour 
rehearsed his own deeds. Uncon- 
sciously you admired a man who 
was big and generous enough to 
step into the background and push 
forward the men who are work- 
ing to build up a structure which 
will be another’s life monument. 

Something of the same feeling 
enters into this letter just mailed 
by a New York outfitter, and 
signed bv eight men who take par- 
donable pride in having worked 
for a man of this character for 
over twenty-five years: 


We, the undersigned, who have all 
been in the service of Vogel Brothers 
for over twenty years, cordially in- 
vite you to call and inspect our elegant, 
new stocks of fall and winter clothing, 
furnishings and hats for men and boys. 

We have all critically examined these 
new stocks, and our. unbiased opinion 
is that we have never before been in a 
position to meet your requirements as 
thoroughly as this season. 

The assortments, the styles, the pleas- 
ing patterns and the values are the very 
best that have ever been assembled by 
the firm of Vogel Brothers, who have 
personally conducted this business for 
the past 57 years. t 

Whatever you may require, whether 
shirts, scarfs, gloves, hats, suits, over- 
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coats, or any article of wearing a 
you will find it here, just as yeeraal 
it. 


An early visit from you will be 
greatly appreciated, and we feel gure 
will be to our mutual advantage, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Frank G, Maguire, Henry Horn, 
Marcus Moses, Hugh C. McNeil 
Frank J, Connolly, Wm. S. Cumming 
William Stephan, Sam Schlam. A 
_ How different this letter jg 
from the ordinary! It seems to 
have a human touch that the let- 
ter written by the ten-thousand- 
dollar advertising man, but signed 
by a cold firm name, lacks. And 
the best part of the letter is that 
it is the truth. The employees 
were appointed a committee and 
examined the stock, and one of 
the oldest,a man who has grown 
gray in the service, was delegated 
to write the letter. 





Newspaper . sk ae ful 
nancial adver- 

Ideas in tiser was being 
Financial complimented on 
Field the “originality” 


of a new plan that his institution 
was using. 

“New?” he repeated with a smile, 
“The plan is an old one, and it 
originated, as far as I can learn, 
in the circulation work of news- 
papers, We learned of its success, 
investigated, and modified the 
plan to make it fit our particular 
needs. That’s all.” 

How many financial men are 
there who would bother to read 
an article dealing with the circu- 
lation-building plans of a daily 
newspaper? Not many probably. 
Thousands of advertisers are ham- 
pered by the unfortunate idea that 
a plan must have been actually 
carried out in their own special 
line before being valuable to them. 
They do not see the potent truth 
that most successful selling ideas 
are not strictly original but are 
adaptations or modifications. 





Loose-Wiles Silhouette Copy 


The Loose-Wiles Company has started 
a newspaper campaign on Vassar Choco- 
lates De Luxe. A departure is made 
from the regular style copy by_ using 
silhouette illustrations. Silhouetting in 
advertising is becoming a very popular 
form of illustrating. It produces a 
strong contrast as the shadow figures 
stand out boldly, 
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Advertising, with a Motive 
to People who Can’t Read 


E have told you often how important it is to 
W get your product known to future buyers. We 

mean the readers of St. Nicholas—growing 
boys and girls—whose average age is 14 years. 


Every month more advertisers are seeing the wisdom 
of ‘insuring business in the obvious way of “selling” the 
young folks who read St. Nicholas. 


* * * * * * 


But here is a new angle— 

In the homes where St. Nicholas goes there are often 
younger children who do not read St. Nicholas but 
who have it read to them. 


These children are at the question-asking age. (So, 
by the way, are nearly all young folks.) 


Did you éver try to explain anything to a child? 


Didn’t you thereby clear up the thing in your own 
mind? 


The mind-scientists tell us that memorization results 
from four distinct processes— 
Hearing the thing Seeing the thing 
Writing the thing Saying the thing 


Now, in explaining the thing, you not only see, hear 
and say the thing, but you examine your memory, re- 
vealing the extent of your knowledge. 


You know what happens when a mother or father or 
aunt or cousin explains an advertisement to the very 
young folks. Mother, father, aunt and cousin have the 
name and merits of the advertised product impressed 
upon their memory better than a dozen cursory, average 
readings of advertising would do it. 


* * * * * * 


Now do you not see the extra value of advertising 
in St. Nicholas? Don’t you see how you are advertis- 
ing to parents for immediate prestige and sales—as well 
as moulding the minds of the children and insuring the 
future of your business? 


DON. M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York 
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Y. M. C. A. Discussions on 
Employee Efficiency 


The West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
York, has announced the opening on 
November 5 of a series of investiga- 
tions of the problems of employee ef- 
ficiency, with a practical plan for 
solving them. 

According to Mr. Roraback,. of the 
educational department, who is manag- 
ing the course, the idea of the discus- 
sions will be to take up the many 
phases connected with the relations be- 
tween employer and employee, thor- 
oughly thresh them out so that those 
attending the course will be able to 
apply what they learn to their own 
business. 


The membership will be made up of, 


five delegates from such business con- 
cerns as may wish to avail themselves 
of the course. These delegates will be 
addressed by heads of the large corpora- 
tion schools, as well as business execu- 
tives, on the problem of getting the 
maximum efficiency out of the em- 
ployee. 

mong the subjects slated for discus- 


sion are: “The Employee’s Interest in 
the Business”; “Employees’ Attitude 
Toward Their Employers”; “Greater 


Development of Individual Efficiency”; 
“Efficient Management of Employees”; 
“Methods of Conducting lubs or 
Schools”; ‘‘Ways of Employing Men to 
Fit in Right.” 

Walter $ Goodwin, who will conduct 
the course, will be assisted by: Louis 
L. Dublin, statistican, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; George B. Everitt, 
general office manager, National Suit 
& Cloak Company; W. L. Fish, superin- 
tendent and sales manager, utler 
Brothers; Henry Gardner, supervisor of 
apprentices, New York Central Lines; 
F. Henderschott, director, service 
school, The New York Edison Com- 
pany; Walter L. Hervey, of the board 
of examiners, Board of Remsetinn: Wm. 
D. Kelley, general superintendent of 
meters, Consolidated Gas Company; H. 
J. Peterman, United Cigar Stores Com: 
pany, chief instructor of school for 
retail store salesmen; C. A. Prosser, 
secretary, National Society for In- 
dustrial Education. 

Government May Enter Farm 
Field? 

It is announced that the Government 
will publish a monthly magazine for 
farmers, giving, among other things, 
oe reports of the state of crops in 
different parts of the United States and 
also other information which may be 
of use to farmers. In doing this, it is 
only following Canada’s example, a very 
well-conducted magazine of that kind 
has been in existence over there for 
some time.—The American Leader. 


“Everybody's Money” 


Beginning with the November issue, 
Everybody's Magazine will include in 
its contents a financial department ed 
ited by John Parr. The department 
will be called ““Everybody’s Money.” 





Tobacco-Chocolate Combination 
Copy 


The American Tobacco Company and 


Walter Baker Co, are making 
combination offer in newspapers, A 
1,500 line advertisement with a strik. 
ing headline, “‘Free While They Last” 
offers a five-cent package of Baker's 
eating chocolate free to every purchaser 
of a five-cent tin of Lucky Strike To. 
bacco. Only one package is given to a 
customer, and the suggestion is made 
to the men smokers to ‘get the chocolate 
and take it home to the youngsters oy 
enjoy it themselves. 

Tobacco and chocolate form a new 
combination, but the idea seemed to 
take well with the men, because the 
sales in Chicago, at least, increased in 
every store where inquiry was made. 

The plan was devised to introduce the 
new five-cent size tin of Lucky Strike, 
Previously the price was ten cents. The 
particular advantage of the new size 
tin, featured with the copy, was that it 
fits the vest pocket and holds just the 
amount of tobacco that can be used 
while every bit is fresh. 

In addition to the newspaper ads, 
“Free offer signs” were placed in the 
dealers’ windows. From the very first 
appearance of the advertising there was 
a big demand for the free package of 
Baker’s Chocolate. 


If! 


The F. W. Woolworth Company deals 
in goods that retail for five and ten 
cents. That concern has just closed a 
deal whereby it continues a lease on 
one of its Chicago stores, paying for 
that privilege, $5,416 a month, or $65,- 
000 a year. 

The arithmetician might figure that 
to pay the rent alone, that company 
must make 108,320 sales of five-cent, or 
54,160 sales of ten-cent articles during 
a month. He might go further and at- 
tempt to determine how many sales 
must be made that the profit from those 
sales shall pay the rent. : 

Then, if he pursues his figuring 
further, he might conclude that there is 
a power in nickels and dimes that might 
be put to his own rental charges. 
Certainly here is ground for figuring. 

Nickels and dimes will pay the rent 
and pay a profit—if there are enough 
of them.—Dry Goods Reporter. 


Increase in “Aunt Jemima’s 


Family” 


The Davis Milling Company, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has started its fall cam- 
paign on Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour 
with half-pages in newspapers. _ The 
feature of the copy is a large figure 
of the old colored mammie saying, “Ise 
in Town, Honey—Now Fo’ Some Dan’y 
Pancakes, Honey.” The copy calls spe- 
cial attention to the funny Aunt Jemima 
Rag Dolls for children. The family 
has increased. There are now Aunt 
Jemima, Uncle Mose, Diana and Wade 
Davis; each one is fifteen inches high. 
A coupon on the top of the package 
tells how to get these funny dolls, 
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$50 IN PRIZES 


$35 First, $10 Second, $5 Third 


HERE’S THE PROPOSITION : 

What Textile advertising campaign or single announcement produced 
the greatest results, and why? 

What was the season of the year? 

What was the size of the space? 

In other words, send us a printed copy of the ad or ads that sold 
the greatest number of garments, or yards of fabrics, or pairs of ho- 
siery, or any article in men’s, women’s or children’s outfitting. 

Some general remarks, including a direct statement of the advertiser. 

Tell the ‘results of your investigation. 

A committee consisting of leading advertising men will decide the 


contest. 
You may submit as many entries as desired, provided each is of a dif- 


ferent advertisement or campaign. 
Prizes to be awarded November 15th, 1913. 
Better start to-day. 


Address entries to 


O’MALLEY ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CHAS. J. O'MALLEY, President. 


Textile Advertising 


125 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 











F all the magazines which are published, 
and goodness knows there are enough of 
them, I doubt if there is another which 
has so many real friends among its 

subscribers as The Caton. 


@ There is something about this little publication 
that has won the esteem of the prominent busi- 
ness executives of the country. They not only 
read it, but they recommend it to their friends. 


q Eighty-four per cent of The Caxton’s sub- 
scribers are executives in large industrial and 












public service corporations—one reason why ad- 
vertisers in The Caxton are surprised at the 
character of business it pulls. 


Sire [Ffrbme 


KEY PUBLISHING CO., 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Little Schootmastqa 5 


Classroom 


PROMINENT _newspaper- 

man told the Schoolmaster the 
other day that the reason so many 
young reporters failed to make 
good was that they did not appre- 
ciate the difference between a 
news item and an editorial. When 
they were sent out to cover a piece 
of news the article they turned in 
was usually an editorial incorpo- 
rating their opinions. Opinions 
are all right in the editorial col- 
umns, but they ought to be kept 
out of the news columns, and the 
same holds true in editing a house- 
organ. What the house-organ 
reader wants are facts pertaining 
to his interests. He often doesn't 
care a rap about opinions unless 
they are signed by a man with a 
reputation. If more house-organ 
editors would realize this, and try 
to make their publications more 
readable by presenting the facts 
in an interesting, impersonal way 
there would be more house-organs 
read and less thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. If you, as a 
house-organ editor, have any opin- 
ions worth placing before your 
readers, sleep over them a few 
nights, and if you still think them 
printable, put them in the editorial 
columns where they belong. 

* * * 


“They won't read it. Why 
don’t you give ’em something 
brief.” The Sghoolmaster sup- 
poses that every advertising man 


has heard this hoary comment 
from presidents, general man- 
agers, sales managers, salesmen 


and others—people who are ac- 
customed to dealing with others 
by the oral method of communi- 
cation, or who make that most 
common mistake of judging ad- 
vertising from their personal view- 
point rather than from the view- 
point of the readers for whom 
the advertising matter was writ- 
ten. 

“Darn you,” said one advertis- 
ing man recently, when his work- 
ing partner—the sales manager— 
got off this ancient comment 
about people nowadays reading 





only the very brief things, “Diq 
you ever see one of Herbert Shiy- 
ers’ cigar advertisements? Yoy 
have, and you read it, too, Ip. 
deed! Well, that’s wonderful, 
You could sit there and prove, to 
your own satisfaction at least, 
that nobody would ever read such 
a long advertisement ; and yet you 
read it. Thousands of people 
read them—enough people to give 
Mr. Shivers a good business on a 
modest advertising appropriation, 
Explain it? There is no explana- 
tion except that the advertiser 
makes his appeals pertinent and 
interesting enough to command a 
reading, and that he gets the 
orders.” 
* * * 

« A New York clothier has a sim- 
ple means for getting additional 
service out of his newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Each day, as soon 
as the store opens, this clothier 
places enlargements of his current 
copy in frames several feet high, 
which are set on either side of the 
main entrance to his store. These 
enlargements are nothing more 
than huge photographs made di- 
rect from proofs as furnished by 
the newspapers. 

The photograph bring out the 
ads in a striking way. The en- 
largement of the fibres in the 
proof paper gives a gray tone to 
the photographer’s print. Then, 
too, the whole thing is given that 
rare quality seen in microscopic 
enlargements which holds one’s 
attention until he has _ investi- 
gated the whys and wherefores. 

x x * 


Instead of holding long-winded 
conferences on copy, in which sev- 
eral high-priced men usually waste 
the better part of a morning 
listening to each other practice 
oratory, Swift & Co. get their 
magazine copy out earlier than is 
absolutely necessary and send it 
around among those _ interested 
with a note requesting written 
criticisms, suggestions or O. K., 
and then, after the copy comes 


back with many attachments, it is . 
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an easy matter for the copy-writer 
to analyze the various sugges- 
tions and use them to strengthen 
his copy. This plan also takes out 
the sting that always goes with 
having a committee of men higher 
up tip copy to pieces in con- 
ference. Then, too, when you 
consider that a conference of sev- 
eral ten and fifteen-thousand dol- 
lar men costs real money, the lat- 
ter way is much more economical. 
* * * 


It is nearly always a nice little 
question—this question of just 
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what appeal is more likely to 
strike the reader favorably, 
whether we should go at him 
with general argument or with 
technical details, whether the 
“point of contact” should be his 
love of ease and comfort, or that 
of economy, and so on. 

Roy B. Simpson says that on 
one occasion he rewrote some 
vacuum-cleaner copy a score of 
times before he finally decided 
that the appeal had to be that of 
sanitation; and he adds that this 
appeal proved to be a wonderful 
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Real Premium Service 


Before you spend one dollar for premiums, your first 
duty is to investigate the PORTER PREMIUM 
SERVICE. 

Test us for financial rating, square dealing, PROMPT 
SERVICE, high quality of merchandise— 

Ask those whom we serve. 

We prepare all literature—catalogs, etc. We furnish 
and deliver all merchandise; in fact, attend to all pre- 
mium requirements. 

THE PORTER PREMIUM SERVICE is complete. 
We assume full responsibility for the conduct of your 
premium department. 

Your bank does your banking. Advertising agents 
handle your advertising. 

THE PORTER PREMIUM SERVICE is to the | 
manufacturer and distributor what the associated press 
is to the publisher—indispensable. 

Our equipment is the largest in the country. We can 
take care of your premium requirements with a prompt- 
ness that has gained us our reputation. 

When may we discuss your premium problems? 





The John Newton Porter Co. 


253 Broadway, New York City 
































“Silver Piate that Wears” 


of the highest 


1B47 ROGERS BROS.@ == 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, et« 
grade carry the above trade-mark 
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NEWSPAPER HELPS:THE BANK 


Most generally the newspaper goes to 
the bank for assistance. This time the 
bank has come to the newspaper. The 
following letter is comforting to any 
sort of business. 
“THE BANK OF EVANSVILLE 
Founded 1870 
Evansville, Wis., Oct. 3, 1913. 
The Janesville Daily Gazette, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

In view of the splendid result$ ob- 
tained through our advertising in your 
columns during the past year, we think 
it advisable to make a new contract for 
the ensuing year. 

Please send us blank contract for our 
signature, one for 6 months and one 
for 1 year. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) P. P. Putten, 
Cashier.” 

The GAZETTE is read in close to 
8000 homes. Ask about our co-opera- 
tion. 

THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wis. 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth 

Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

A. ‘W. ALLEN, Western Rep., 919 Ad- 

vertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation of News League papers for 
six months ending September 30, 1913: 
Dayton News (net paid) 

(Total circulation, 32,307.) 30,548 
Springfield News(netpaid) 

(Total circulation, 12,201.) 11,220 
These figures have been furnished the 
Post-Office Department, and were pub- 
lished in accordance with law on Octo- 
ber 2, 19138. 

Combination rate, 6 cents per line. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Home Office, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York—La Coste & Maxwe'l, Mono- 

lith Bldg. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 

















THE 
TEXTILE MILL TRADE 
How To Reach It 

This is the title of a book we 
have just published. It will be 
sent any manufacturer or adver- 
tising agent interested in selling 
to the textile industry. 

It tells you_ how you can get 
some of the $250,000,000 spent 
annually for machinery and 
equipment by textile mills, 

Ask for it on your letter-head 
and mention -Printers’ Ink. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
144 Cong: St. Bost 
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puller, producing a most impress. 
ive total of direct orders ag soon 
as the advertisement appeared, 


* * * 


No matter how well pleased 
with the goods a consumer May 
be, he—or she—never likes to 
feel that somebody else has en. 
joyed a little the advantage in 
price by waiting a while. The cut. 
price system has taught a great 
many people to put off purchas- 
ing until special concessions are 
offered, and in some of the more 
expensive lines purchases are put 
off ‘for long periods because of 
natural bewilderment as to what 
is a fair price. A St. Louis piano 
house has adopted the following 
guarantee as a means of encour- 
aging possible customers to buy 
now: 

The. Field-Lippman Piano Stores 
hereby guarantee that any piano or 


playerpiano bought here has been sold 
lowest price possible for an in- 


| strument of its quality, and we hereby 








agree to refund the difference to any- 
one who can obtain the same quality 
instrument delivered in his or her home 
for a lower price anywhere else in 
America. 

ok ok “ 

Horror of horrors! The new 
advertising man wanted a helper, 
and after taking the matter up 
with his superior put a six-line 
want advertisement in a daily 
newspaper. And the purchasing 
agent stood on his head and wig- 
gled his toes at the moon because 
he was not asked to get prices on 
that six lines of classified news- 
paper space. Right there at the 
start the advertising man _ had 
made discord. The bill just could 
not be paid until the regular requi- 
sition was made out, stating when 
and where the aforesaid six lines 
of advertising space could be 
bought, for what purpose it was to 
be used, and so on. So the ad- 
vertising man smiled sweetly, sent 
his personal check to the paper 
and wrote a profound apology, 
covering a full sheet and taking 
fifteen minutes of good time, for 
his grievous oversight of a highly 
important part of the office rou- 
tine. He pleaded his immediate 
need of assistance as an excuse 
for his sin. 

Suggestion to big concerns: the 














press. 





best way to get the best results 
out of a man that you paid a good 
ptice to secure is to set several 
'92-calibre fellows around at con- 
yenient points with instructions to 
haggle the new fellow as much as 


possible. 


* * 


“Mr, X is a wonderful solicitor, ° 
but his agency has lost a number 
of accounts this year. It doesn’t 
seem to have the men necessary 
to make good on service and hold 
the advertisers after they have 
heen secured.” So remarked a 
man in close touch with agency 
matters. It is generally known 
nowadavs by experienced adver- 
tisers that, in the long run, they 
have to depend mostly on the 
agency man who calls regularly 
on them after the account is “se- 
cured”—the man who keeps in 
close touch with things. Such ad- 
vertisers are demanding more 
specialization. The wonder stuff, 
cooked up at the outset, and the 
wonderful salesman who puts the 
thing over will be in the adver- 
tising ring for some time yet, but 
the quiet, earnest producer type 
of agency man, who sticks close 
to his client and works things out 
to a fine finish, is coming strong; 
it is no easy thing for an agency 
to secure an ample supply of such 
men. 

; * * * 

A leading New York grocer re- 
cently confided to the School- 
master that of all the literature 
given to him for counter distri- 
bution the only kind that he 
thought paid the manufacturer 
was helpful literature like recipe 
books: “I’ll admit this scheme is 
an old one, and worked overtime 
at that,” he explained, “but one 
can’t help but marvel how some 
advertisers will continue spending 
thousands of dollars every year 
for circulars and slips which no 
living woman would ever read, for 
the simple reason that there is no 
reason why she should read them.” 
In the final analysis the reason 
why women will go out of their 
way to get worth-while recipe 
books; and read them over care- 
fully after they have gotten them, 
is because such books are a prac- 
tical form of advertising which is 
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Monfreal,Canada, 


Save 

3/. cents a 
column inch 
on electros— 


for your Canadian 
advertising by having 
your electros made in 
this modern Canadian 
plant. 


The quality of the 
electros, stereos and 
mats made in this 
up-to-date plant are 
not excelled any- 
where. 


Full information regard- 
ing our service will be 
sent on request to any 
address. 


Rapid Electrotype 
Company 
of Canada 


** Plates that Print and Wear’’ 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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AD-TIP 


No. 4 


Population 80,000 


F. R. NORTHROP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 













Buy Space? 


Our “‘ NEWSPAPER 
RATE BOOK ” 


just published, is the only book in 
existence which gives detailed advertis, 
ing rates—all kinds of rates, position 
rates, reader rates, classified rates, mail 
order rates, auto, school and resort 
rates, and all other special rates 

Quotes these rates in detail, quotes 
them in an understandable way on all 
publications — newspapers, maxazines, 
agricultural or religious mediums — 
everything with 5,000 circulation or 
over, 

Gives full and complete information 
about length of columns, sizes of pages, 
use of matrices, character, circulation, 
etc., etc. 

Gives selected groups of various classes 
of publications and full information 
concerning them. 

Gives commercial statistics of localities 
where publications are printed, enabling 
you to determine conditions, timeliness 
and nature of appeal to make. 

It is the only uptodate book in circula- 
tion today—all newspaper directories are 
at least six months old. 

The price (post-paid) $5.00, doesn't sug- 
est its actual worth. Send in your 
order. 


NELSON CHESMAN & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 
St. Louis, Mo; 


BRANCHER 


CHICAGu NEW YORE CHATTANOOGA 








Below is the sworn Circulation 
statement from report filed Oc- 
tober 4, 1918, with the Postoffice De- 
partment. Average number of copies of 
each issue of. this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date of this state- 
Sch adauk< seas taoas oes 954oe 11,710 
Daily average Gross Circulation. .12,951 
Auc. S. Crane, Publisher, 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Advertising Bldg., Chicago, II] 













































based on an understanding of the 
make-up of the American house- 
wife who is ever on the alert for 
practical housekeeping sugges. 
tions, and will stay awake nights 
to be sure that none slip by her 
in the dark. 


. ’ . . p 
Colgate’s Campaign in News. 
papers 
Colgate & Co. have been using news. 
papers in a number of cities throughout 
the country for the purpose of testing 
out a special kind of educational and 
free inducement copy. This copy is 
illustrated with a reproduction of a 
painting by Miss Emily Chamberlain, 
showing three happy youngsters getting 
a lot of solid enjoyment out of a “tooth 

brush drill.” 

At the time the advertising appears 
the dealer is supplied with a quantity 
of pictures (size 84%4x5%4) which are 
presented to every person who purchases 
a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. If the dealer’s supply runs out 
one of the pictures is mailed for twelve 
cents. 

The copy stiggests that the picture be 
hung up where it will be a reminder to 
children to take good care of their 
teeth, and a talk is given on common 
sense methods of caring for the teeth. 

A special offer of a little booklet 
called the “Jungle Pow-wow”’ is made 
to mothers, and school teachers are 
asked to send for a booklet entitled 
“Our Oral Hygiene” and for a special 
educational offer in spreading the work 
of “Good Teeth and Good Health.” 

An interesting description of Colgate’s 
method of interesting children in other 
ways appears on page 77 of this issue. 


Models for the Men, Too! 


Not to be outdone by the State street 
department stores in their style shows, 
The Hub, an exclusive men’s wear 
store, this week staged the first show of 
this kind ever put on in Chicago, and 
it may be, in the entire world. Men’s 
wear was shown on male models. Sure- 
ly nothing could have been more com- 
plete in way of a successful men’s wear 
display and as an attraction for the big 
crowds. 

The feature proved beyond any doubt 
that women are no more interested in 
their styles than are the men. Witness 
the latter attended this Hub Style Show 
by the thousands.—Dry Goods Reporter, 
October 4. 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 125,667. Rate 35c. 
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Ingersolls Fight Price-Cutters 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros. are con- 
tinuing their fight against dealers cut- 
ting the prices of their dollar watches. 
On the strength of the success their 
efforts have met with in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, they have started suit 
against the Porter Company, of Chi- 
cago, who recently advertised their 
watches in the Chicago papers at 79 
cents. The action was brought in the 
United States District Court through 
their attorneys, Reed & Rogers, and an 
injunction is asked restraining the 
Porter Company from cutting prices on 
the grounds that it harms the good will 
which they have spent many thousands 
of dollars to build up. 

Other Chicago stores have lately been 
advertising the Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
at cut prices, and in the event of an 
injunction being secured against the 
Porter Company action will also be 
taken against other price cutters as 
well, was the statement made by Wm. 
H. Ingersoll to a_ representative of 
Printers’ INK on Monday. 

In speaking of the Chicago situation, 
Mr. Ingersoll said that the great danger 
in the path of the manufacturer fighting 
piice cutting at present was that con- 
cerns would jump into the fight with 
semi-prepared cases. 

“We have spent many thousands of 
dollars and a great deal of time in care- 
ful investigations, and by virtue of our 
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previous experience in presenting the 
case are in a position to succeed where 
others might fail,’ explained Mr. In- 
gersoll. “Our product is one which 
lends itself to fighting price cutting, as 
it is recognized to be very low priced. 
A high-priced article, as for instance 
a safety razor, would stand less chance 
of getting an injunction, and we are in 
daily fear that some manufacturer work- 
ing under the assumption that if Inger- 
soll did it in New Haven he can do it 
elsewhere, will step into the breech and 
pile up decisions which will be difficult 
to get reversed when the time comes.” 


Why Trade Press Gets Inside 
Information 


Whenever a new plan for improv.ng 
methods of production or management 
is evolved, the best place to get a clear, 
complete and authoritative statement of 
it is in the pages of the trade journals 
covering the fields affected. It will be 
there—you can count on that. And, on 
the other hand, whenever anybody dis- 
covers that he has a better system of 
cost accounting, or a better method of 
handling material than has been used 
in his line previously, he is pretty likely 
to tell the trade journals about it sooner 
or later, directly or indirectly—G. D. 
Crain, Jr., Before Louisville, Ky., 
Rotary Club. 











I am discontinuing my 


For 7 years I was with N. W. 
Ayer & Son as a service man, 
furnishing the copy and being in! 
touch with the administration of 
many of their important accounts, 
some of which were: 

Simmons Hardware Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Rubberset (Brush) Co. 

Chalmers Motor Co. 4 

New England Confectionery Co. 

Elgin Watch Co. 

Howard Watch Co. 

My experience with these ac- 
counts was far broader than the 
preparation of copy—it included 
a voice in planning the policies of 
the campaigns and the extension 
of trade assistance. 

The two years in which I was 
associated with the J. J. Geisinger 
Co. were spent in rendering copy 
and ‘trade service for such ac- 
counts as 

International Correspondence 


y association with the J. J. 
Geisinger Company of Philadelphia, and take this 
means of making my record* known with a view to 
forming a new connection. 





Schools. 








Howard D. Taylor, care of Printers’ Ink 


‘ 


Landers, Frary & Clark. 
A. G. Hyde & Sons. 
Buick Motor Company. 


My training previous to this ad- 
vertising experience was in elec- 
trical and structural engineering 
and while I do not specialize along 
these lines, this scientific training 
has proved helpful in making in- 
vestigations, in recognizing vital 
facts and selling points and pre- 
senting them logically and accu- 
rately. 


I am seeking a connection either 
as advertising manager or with an 
agency—one which will be perma- 
nent, provided, of course, there is 
satisfaction on both sides. 

I do not hesitate to refer to 
any of the concerns with which 
I have been associated. 


_ A personal interview with those 
interested is requested. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines, Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





BILLPOSTING 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
pack. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classited should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’’ free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








The value of the Adver- 
tising Service which we 
render our clients—can- 
not be gauged by price or 
superficial scrutiny, but 
only by the actual re- 
sults—the sales increase 
which we have been able 
to bring about. Write 
on letterhead for Port- 
folio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 


hattan Building, Chicago. 








Providence RI. - | 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WISE man buys ona falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 

at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 

terms to responsible men HARRIS. DIBBLE 
>U., 71 West 23d Street, New York City y 





The backers of a trade magazine, 
established five years, with a national reputation 
and circulation, and newsstand sale, will givea 
one-halt interest to publisher or printer willing 
to assist in the promotion of it. Second oldest 
in field and well known, No Brokers. Address, 
Box 1-255, care of Printers’ Ink, 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising Man Wanted 


by progressive machine tool manufacturer in 
New England to care for the publicity work; 
mechanical experience very desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary; good opening for a live 
man who can produce results. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Box 238-H, care Printers’ Ink. 





The Circulation Manager of a 
high class technical paper in New York City 
wants an experienced assistant (Christian) who 
knows how to get up the kind of letters and 
literature that produce subscriptions and who 
can handle all of the correspondence incidental 
to the subscription department. Address, giv- 
ing age, references, and salary expected. Box 
1-259, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A IMPORTANT Advertising Agency in the 
Middle West wants the services of a man 
who is capable and about 26 years of age to— 
lst — Read proof intelligently. 
2nd—Make typographical layouts and specifi- 
cations. 
8rd — Handie detail systematically and rapidly. 
No copy-writing required, but must fave good 
education. Write in full, stating age, salary ex- 
pected, experience and reierences. Send sam- 
ples of ee rane under your personal 
supervision. Box 1-250, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ANTED—One or two first class Sales Cor- 
W respondents capable of making themselves 
rsona grata toa large field force. A knowl- 
2 e of follow-up principles and command of 
yirle English will help. Salary to start $1000 
peryear. Address Box 258-1, care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager Wanted 


One of the leading weekly trade papers in its 
line issues a monthly edition, selling at one-third 
the subscription price, and going to a different 
clientele—a wholly distinct proposition from the 
weekly. An advertising manager is wanted for 
the monthly, preferably young man who can see 
something beyond the immediate dollar. The 
whole United States is the field, and for reasons 
which will be explained, the paper has remark- 
able advantage over other monthlies. ‘The right 
man’s part time might serve for a while. Box 
954-1, care of Printers’ Ink. 





LETTER SPECIALISTS 





ETTERS, booklets, etc , that bring results — 
L that's the kind I write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, ‘N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





pLays or VAUDEVILLE ACTS placed with 
leading producers. Manuscripts not available 
promptly returned. Results or no charge. EVA 
MAY CLARK, 702 West End Ave., New York. 





MANUFACTURERS looking. for high 

grade udvertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





UALIFIED, thoroughly experienced man de- 
sires to change his present position to one 
where his extensive knowledge of printing, esti- 
mating, engraving, etc., will be of greater value. 
Age 28 years. Box G-205, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ROOFREADER of long experience with 

publishers and printers requires engagement 
with advertisers as assistant; much ability; best 
credentials; moderate compensation; anywhere. 
Address Box 251-1, care Printers’ Ink. 





AVE YOU AN OPENING fora young man 
thoroughly experienced in commercial art 
work, engraving, printing and general agency 
work? ‘The advertiser seeks such a position. Age 
28 years. Address Box 205-G, care Printers’ Ink. 





COMPETENT COPY MAN, 32 years’ old, now 
holding responsible position, seeks new con- 
nection where reliability and energy are needed. 
No’ bad habits. Highest references, Address 
Box I 252, care Printers’ Ink, 
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ORRESPONDENT, stenographer, detc 

man (age 23), desires position in advertising 
department of large concern or with agency in 
New York. High school graduate; four years’ 
advertising experience. Box 256-1, Printers’ Ink. 





yours MAN (23) desires position in sub- 
scription or circulation department of a 
trade paper. Past 8 years with the Dry Goods 
Economist. Capable of taking charge. Unques- 
tionable references. Box 1-257, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


wishes position in Washington, D. C.; 10 years’ 
experience; high credentials. Give details. 
Address C-382, care Printers’ Ink. 








MANAGER, Estimator, Printer, Cost Man, 35, 

wishes position with live concern doing 
first-class catalog and other work. 20 years’ 
experience. Address SMITH, 105 Vista Place, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





‘OUNG man, American, 30, offers executive 
ability; eight years’ experience in preparing 
advertising matter and general business pro- 
motion. Now employed asadvertising manager 
well-known book-publishing firm. Larger op- 
portunity desired. Box 242-H, care Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG WOMAN wishes position in adver- 
tising department. College graduate, ex- 
perienced in high-class mail-order work and 





follow-up; ac dtor ility of large 
correspondence, Has versatility, enthusiasm, 
tact. Boston or vicinity preferred. H. F. B 


care Printers’ Ink; 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





ad present position as Solicitor and Copywriter 

on large daily, have gotten business through 
salesmanship and held it by service. My work 
is satisfactory but I seek a bigger future in some 
Advt. Dept., Advertisers’ Service Dept. or 
Agency. Able Correspondent. Age 22. Ad- 
dress Box F-189, care Printers’ Ink. 





F-XPERIENCED and accurate proofreader, 

layout and makeup man on booklets, cata- 
logues, &c., versed in the preparation of copy, 
with a thorough knowledge of general advertis- 
ing; know type and its proper arrangement, cuts 
and color plates; now employed; must change 
for good reason; best references. Address Box 
261-1, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Twenty-Four-Hour-a-Day 


enthusiasm, I will LIVE WITH the advertising, 
publishing or sales-correspondence proposition 
I tie up to. College graduate, 28, married. 
New York advertising training; year and a 
quarter all ’round trade journal experience and 
two years as executive-correspondent with ad- 
vertising company. Start at $30. Address Box 
253-1, care Printers’ Ink. 








RATE INFORMATION 





STALKER’S saves time, trouble, error. Com- 


plete—compact. Desk or pocket 
UNIVERSAL sorek setereney. Gives location, 

circulation, line, page, half, quar- 
RATE CARD ter, eighth page ones! aesulan, 
closing dates, sizes. ‘Three pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, trade papers. Only rate data 
published quarterly. Tom Balmer orders eight. 
Write today forsample H. H. Stalker Adv. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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ROLL OF HONOR] 





for one year. 


we 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 


These statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement oj cir. 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Gazelte. Average July, 1913, 6,355. 
daily. ex, regularly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7vibune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


RK KKK 
& 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
tle twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only .100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,913. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekiay circulation. 


RK KRW 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fournai, evening. 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Actual average 


Meriden, Morning Record 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


Daily av.: 1910, 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Avening Star Circulation tor 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
| The Su nday Examiner 


Chicago Axaminer, average 
igit, Sunday 521,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 
Examener's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news. 
papers PRINT. 

§@™ ‘he absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
the Chicagu 
guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert 1ts accuracy 


WW 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7 ribune. Sworn average August, 
1913, 13,114. Best in Northern Indiana... 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, Ist 6 mos. 1913, 66,571. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper, Supreme in want ad field. 


Washington, Ave. Fournal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,976 suoscribers. All good peopiec. 


Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courser-Fournai 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daliy, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st'’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Oct.’12, Mar.'12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 


ing accorded 
Examiner is 


> 3h 3} 3} 3 tt 


Average '912, 


Augusta. Kennebec Fournal, daily average. 


1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Aventng Axpress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,025. Sunday 7 ¢elegram, 12,320. 
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MARYLAND 


, News, daily. News Publishing 
caer. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
: 80,048, For Sept., 1913, 76,775 
dy.; 67,427 Sun. 

lhe absolutecorrectness of the 
AUALey latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the Mews is guaranteed by the 
Maa) printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston, Glooe. Average circuiation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising l otals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper publishea 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. lhey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1012. 
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Boston, Avening Transcript (O®). Boston's 
tea table paper. i.argest amount ot week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. Sept. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 436,685, 
Sunday Post, 329,781. 


Lawrence, 7 ciegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paver and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Zvening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's famiiy paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 


Worcester. Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
'12,20,367. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st 14 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


V'he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
GUAR @ Practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas. 
Maa) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 196,260, 
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Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR g 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

MAAD 1012, daily Tribune, 100,184; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1o12, 123,488 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct. 


“ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,300 daily average 
to12. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton. Zvening Times. ‘08, 231,826; 2c--'oo, 
19,062; ‘10, 19,288; ':1, 20,116 ’12—21,989. 


NEW YORK 


Albany. Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
19012, 18,156. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unzon, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo. Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; datiy, 64,496; Axquirer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


Gloversville and Johnstown. N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. IJ)aily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e), av.Sept.,’13, 
4,833. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Sept.,'13, 6,922, 


OHIO 


Cleveland, “latin Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134.255. 
For Sept., 1913, 120,276 daily ; Sunday, 146,865. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,686; 22,076 av., Sept., 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. EK. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

Atal paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

aa) on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1012, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. in its 4st year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its feld. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 72es-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Zvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Cireulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GVAR, Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
£% Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 

20,180. 
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VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paper in City. Ay 
1912, 6,088. Examined by A.A.A. , 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined b: 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. y AAA. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe See (eve.) Aver. August, 4 
6,283. Sept., 1913, ave., 6,318. gust, 1913, 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 


Tacoma, News 


Average for year 1912, 
20,598. 


WISCONSIN 


Pond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Establishea 
over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Sept., 1913, 
daily 6,043; semi-weekly, 1,644, 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 


June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,132, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '!3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2, 19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. 


ILLINOIS 

seAJ EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily LJews,"’ says the VFost-office 
Review, and that’s why Zhe Datly News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 641.623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 


TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 


e r 


lc. a word 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 
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Ts Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7 ridbune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or ro Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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SEW YORE 


Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
ad rarer (OF Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
Tied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

HE Youngstown Vindicator—leading Want 

Tien. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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'(O0) Gold Mark Papers (OO 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification,, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest .adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O©@). Established 1821, 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home, 
‘ © 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helger (@@), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark "’ journal for oakers. Uldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Avening Transcri¢t (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Pudblione (OO). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (Q@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn agie (O@) is “THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (QO). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid nrst. 


The Evening Post ‘®@). Established 18or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘I'he Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink 














Scientific American (Q@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

_ The New York 7%mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,£58, 





THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘Ihe R. 1. Bible." 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
Oniy paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
tweive dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circuiation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea passes both 
quaiity and quantitytests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are peing made. 
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